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GHOSTS. 


(Continued from page 8). 


UCH desire ghosts are not as numerous as might be sup- 
posed. There are comparatively few persons who can 
by training produce such ghosts, while those who by 


nature produce desire ghosts are somewhat more num- 
erous. The desire ghost maker by nature produces many of 
these ghosts, as his desires are strong. 

It is an unusual thing to see one of these ghosts in the 
waking state. If seen, they are seen mostly in dream. Yet 
they influence people awake as well as those asleep. The ob- 
jects of these desire ghosts are not as easily accomplished when 
the persons victimized are awake, as if they are asleep. Be- 
cause, when people are awake, the mind, being active, often 
resists the influences of the desire ghost. 

The accomplishment of the purpose of a desire ghost de- 
pends upon the similarity of the desires in the ghost and the 
person it approaches. When the waking mind removes its in- 
fluence from the sleeping body, the secret desires become active 
and attract other desires. Because of the secret desires waking 
people have—and which are often not suspected even by others 
—they attract and become victims of desire ghosts, in dreams. 

There are certain means by which one can protect himself 
from desire ghosts, awake or in dream. Of course, the first 
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thing to do is not to harbor any desire the moral sense and con- 
science tell is wrong. Condemn the desire. Take this positive 
attitude. Substitute the opposite desire, known to be right. 
Realize that desire is a potential animal. Realize that the I 
being is not the desire, nor wants what the desire wants. 
Realize that a human being is distinct from desire. 

One who understands this and is positive, is not likely to 
be troubled by desire ghosts in the waking state. 

If desires connected with other persons make themselves 
gradually or suddenly felt in the waking state, or if a desire 
seems to impel one to do a thing he would not of himself do, 
he should take his attention off the thing, surround himself 
with the I influence. He should realize that the I is immortal; 
that it cannot be injured or made to do anything which it wills 
not to do; that the reason he feels the desire is that the I is un- 
der the influence of the senses, but that the senses can be in- 
jured only if the I allows them to be fearful and afraid of the 
influence. When a man thinks thus, it is impossible to be 
afraid. He is fearless, and a desire ghost cannot remain in 
that atmosphere. It has to leave it; else it will be destroyed 
in the atmosphere thus created. 

To protect himself in dream against desire ghosts, a per- 
son on retiring should not have any desire he knows to be 
wrong. The attitude of mind held during day will largely 
determine his dreams. Just before retiring he should charge 
his senses not to submit to any influences inimical to his body. 
He should charge them to call him if his body be unable to re- 
sist any inimical influence and to awake the body. After he 
has retired he should, passing into sleep, create the atmosphere 
and put himself into the attitude that would prevent his being 
over-powered in the waking state. 

There are physical things which might be dene for pro- 
tection, but if physical means are resorted to it will always 
keep the man under the power of the senses. At some time a 
man must free himself from the senses and realize that he is a 
mind, aman. Therefore no physical means are here given. 

Thought Ghosts of Living Men will appear in the next 
issue of THE WORD. 











THE ORIGIN OF THE EGYFTIANS. 


By AUGUSTUS LE PLONGEON, M. D. 


[X. 


EVIDENCE SHOWING THAT THE EGYPTIANS AND THE MAYAS 
LEARNED THE ART OF WRITING FROM THE 
SAME TEACHERS. 


HE quickest way, and the most convincing argument, 
to prove that the alphabetical characters of the Mayas 
were well-nigh identical with those of the primitive 
Egyptians, is to place their alphabets side by side.* 

That discovered by the writer from the monumental inscrip- 
tions carved on the walls of the ancient palaces in Yucatan— 
on those of the halls of the residence of the high-priest of the 
Zapotecas at Mitla,f in the state of Oaxaca, Mexico,’*°—and 
of the most interesting Pyramid of Xochicalco, situated sixty- 
five miles southwest of the city of Mexico, and eighteen miles 
from that of Cuernavaca in the state of Morelos. This monu- 
ment was erected many centuries ago by people speaking the 
Maya language, and who made use of Maya letters in the in- 
scriptions carved on its walls reciting the events that happened 
during that awful cataclysm mentioned to Solon by the priests 
of Egypt, as the greatest of all those recorded in the archives 
of their temples; the same that caused the submergence and 
utter destruction of the Land of Mu of the Mayas, the Atlantis 
of the Greeks. Said monument was erected by its builders as 


*See plate 5, The Pyramid of Xochicalco, in this number of THE Worp. 

+See plates 22-23. 

144°This monument was first brought into notice in 1674 by Father Estner 
Burgoa in his book “Historia de la Provincia de Predicadores de Guaxaca,” 
Part I, Ch. 53. The Zapoteca name of the place was Lyobaa, which means 
“Center of rest.” In catacombs under the palace were buried the priests, the 
princes, and all the personages of distinction in the country, whose bodies they 
brought from a long distance; just as the primitive Chaldeans carried their 
great dead to Mugheir. 
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a perfect model of the hill in Atlantis on which dwelt Poseidon 
with Cleito, his wife.” 

Had the Greek philosopher, author of the Dialogues, 
come to America, visited that memorial edifice, the Pyramid, 
of Xochicalco, and on his return to Greece attempted to give an 
account of it to his friends, he could not have given a more per- 
fect description than that he has of the Sacred Hill, abode of 
the Greek god of the sea, in Timaeus. 

That the Mayas, even to the time of the Spanish Conquest, 
possessed books written, some on parchment prepared from 
deerskin, others on paper manufactured from vegetable sub- 
stances, there can be no doubt. Landa, speaking of the books, 
says, “They wrote their books on long sheets that they folded 
so as to form pages, and inclosed them between two boards 
elaborately ornamented. They wrote in columns on both sides 
of the page. This paper was made from the roots of a tree, and 
covered with a white varnish on which it was easy to write.” 

Father Cogolludo”™ tells us they used the bark of trees, not 
the roots. 

Do not these books, composed of sheets twelve to thirty 
feet long,” made of vegetable substances, exactly recall the 
papyri found in Egyptian tombs? With this difference, how- 
ever, that these were in the shape of rolls, and those of the 
Mayas were folded like fans. 

The manufacture of the papyrus seems to have been identi- 
cal with the Mayas and the Egyptians. These, according to 
Plinius,” ““When they manufacture paper from the papyrus 

16°Part of the sculptures that adorn the west side of the Pyramid of 
Xochicalco, on the panel at the south of the stairs leading to the upper plat- 
form on which stood the temple proper, there is carved a ground plan of the 
sacred hill, abode of Poseidon. Over it is an open right hand. The upper 
line of the plan is confined within the span formed by the end of the thumb 
and that of the index finger. This picture, interpreted by means of the Maya 
language and symbolism, indicates that it was the plan of the abode of the 
king—of the anointed-with-gold. In ancient times the kings in America were 
anointed not with oil but by having their naked bodies coated with gold-dust. 
Hence the title given to them of Eldorado. Now the Maya word for pure 
gold is naab; but naab means likewise the palm of the hand, a lineal measure. 
The alternate zones of land and water described by Plato as having been 
dug around the hill are indicated, forming an oblong square. 

1517 anda—‘Relacion de las Cosas de Yucatan.” Ch. VII, p. 44. 

%2Cogolludo—“Historia de Yucatan.” Lib. IV, Ch. V. 


%3Cogolludo—“Historia Nat.” Lib. XII, IT. 
146Plinuis—‘Historia Nat.” Lib. XII. II. 
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plant divide the stem by means of a kind of needle, into thin 
plates or laminae, each of which is as large as the plant admits. 
* * * All the paper is woven upon a table, and is continually 
moistened with Nile water, which, being thick and slimy, fur- 
nishes an effectual species of glue. In the first place they form 
upon a table, perfectly horizontal, a layer the whole length of 
the papyrus, which is crossed by another placed transversly, 
and afterwards inclosed within a press. The different sheets 
are then hung in a situation exposed to the sun in order to dry, 
and the process is finally completed by joining them together, 
beginning with the best.” * * * 

The way the ancient Mayas made their paper, judging by 
the stone beaters found with other implements in a mound that 
seems to have been the site of a paper factory, was to all ap- 
pearances, very similar, and identical with the method used by 
inhabitants of the Society Islands in the manufacture of their 
barkcloth, described by Ellis in his ‘“‘Polynesian Researches ;™ 
and also by Sir John Lubbock in his work “Pre-historic 
Times.” 

With the Mayas, when the paper so prepared was of 
proper length and thickness, it was coated with white varnish 
made of gum-copal or gum-mastic, probably, that abound in 
their country. It was then ready to be written upon. 

The Mayas not only had books, but many of these were 
illustrated designs and colors, as we see in the Troano and 
the Cortesianus Mss. and the Dresden Codex; although many 
pages contained text only, others text and pictures that served, 
as in our days, for the better comprehension of the subjects 
under consideration. 

These books treated not only of the history of their own 
race but of that of nations with which they either entertained 
friendly relations, or against which they had been warring. In 
them, likewise, were consigned records of earthquakes, inunda- 
tions, hurricanes, geological and meteorological phenomena. 
Also there were treatises on medicine, mathematics, archaeol- 
ogy, astronomy, and other sciences. 

The mode of writing was not therefore altogether pic- 


185 }lis—“ Polynesian Researches.” Vol. II, pp. 179, 180. 
46¢Tohn Lubbock—*Pre-historic Times,” pp. 473, 474 
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torial, like that of the Mexicans. It is true that, like the 
Egyptians, they made use of the representation of material 
objects, by drawing their shape to render their conceptions 
more plain; but they also employed symbolic characters, in 
order to hide, under the veil of mysterious symbolism, the 
natural truths discovered by them which they did not care to 
make known to the uninitiated, in obedience, as it were, to this 
precept afterward enunciated by Roger Bacon:™ “The secrets 
discovered by philosophers in the works of nature or art must 
be hidden from the unworthy.” They particularly made use 
of this symbolism, as it is yet done in our times, by philosophers 
and priests of all nations, of all sects, to cover their intimate 
conceptions concerning the nature of the First Cause, and all 
things pertaining to the worship of the A/l-pervading-S pirit, 
following the principle laid down by Strabo—“That it is neces- 
sary to surround the majesty of holy things with a mysterious 
obscurity; and so make Deity venerable, in this way imitating 
its nature that escapes our senses.” 

Besides the pictorial or figurative and the symbolic char- 
acters, to the use of which the Maya language, so full of syn- 
copes and synalephas, lends itself so readily, they employed 
phonetic and alphabetical signs or letters, which they called 
uooh.*** 

It is easy to conceive that it would have been difficult for 
them to explain abstract and metaphysical ideas simply by the 
representation of material objects, and the use of symbols 
which, if good to hide the truth from the uninitiated, would 
not have sufficed to convey unerringly to the adepts the precise 
conception of things unseen; as the attributes of the mind, their 
belief in the immortality of the soul, and other abstract ideas. 
A system of signs representing the sounds of the spoken lan- 
gauge became necessary. This led to the invention of the let- 
ters, uooh, that with the Mayas as with us, by their combina- 
tions served to form words and sentences. As in the spoken 
language they make frequent use of elisions and syncopes, and 


"Roger Bacon—“De Secret—Oper, Art et Nat.” Cap. I—Quae philosophi 
adinvenerent in operibus artis et natura occultarent ad indignis.”” 

158Strabo—Lib. X. Mystica sacrorum occultatio majestatem numini con- 
cillat, imitant ejus naturam effulgienten sensus nostros. 

“Pedro Beltran—Arte del Idioma Maya—Vocabulary. 
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as from roots or primitives combined together, composed words 
are formed, so in the written, the elision of certain letters, the 
agglutination of several of these letters, forming a single char- 
acter, to represent a word or a sentence, makes the reading of 
Maya writings, even when the Latin letters are used, quite 
difficult to interpret for those who do not understand perfectly 
the spoken vernacular; and much more so is, necessarily, the 
deciphering of ancient Maya texts and inscriptions. 


As in our alphabet letters, such as those representing the 
vowels, may by themselves form a syllable, even a word, while 
the names of others require the combination of two letters, 
although in the composition of words they lose part of their 
name by combining with that of the following letter, so with 
the Maya characters. So for instance—(in Maya) each vowel 
has several meanings: 

A means turtle, boar, dwarf. 

E means point, edge, sharp sight. 

I nephew or niece of the grandmother. 

O this, that. 

U moon, month, necklace, bead, menstruation. 

An alphabetical sign may by itself stand for the word its 
name represents, or it may only be significant when combined 
with another in the formation of words. ‘These signs are 
therefore both alphabetical and syllabic. Their inventors only 
devised such as were necessary to represent the elementary 
sounds of their mother tongue, that contains no others than 
those represented by said signs. Besides these there are par- 
ticular symbols, such as for the names of the days, the year, the 
sun, the land, the water and the numericals. 

As in Egypt, where alphabetical signs similar to those of 
the Mayas were used on the monuments, from the remotest 
antiquity to the time when, about 380 A. D., their use was for- 
bidden by Theophilus, the Christian bishop of Alexandria, so 
in Mayach we find that the hieroglyphic characters, in which 
the mural inscriptions were written, continued the same, from 
the earliest ages, until the country was invaded by savage tribes 
from the mountains of Guatemala, when the learned Itza 
priests were dispersed and their colleges closed. 
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When it is said that the Maya and Egyptian were cognate 
languages, with many words issued from a common stem, it is 
not meant to be implied that in conversation a Maya could un- 
derstand an Egyptian. The Egyptian language contains many 
words of the tongue of the primitive aboriginal inhabitants of 
the valley of the Nile, whoever they were, that the Maya col- 
onists, who displaced them, could not at first understand. It 
is the mingling of these two idioms that, in time, became the 
Egyptian language spoken in that country and Ethiopia, with 
two distinct dialects—that of Upper Egypt, or Thebaic, and 
that of Lower Egypt, or Memphitic, this being the most per- 
fect, the Egyptian par excellence, to these was added a third, 
the Bashmuric. 


There is no doubt whatever that as the use of letters was 
introduced into Egypt by the Maya colonists—since the 
Egyptian aborigines did not invent them—all, Mayas and 
Egyptians, learned the art of writing equally from the same 
masters. Individuals who could not understand each other 
when speaking their particular dialect, probably had no difh- 
culty in conversing intelligibly by means of their writing tools. 
Champollion says: ‘The hieroglyphic text suited, even in its 
phonetic parts, all the inhabitants of Egypt regardless of the 
dialect they spoke, be it the Thebaic, the Memphitic or Bash- 
muric. This leads one to suppose that the existence of these 
three dialects was coeval with the hieroglyphic writing, which 
fact can be proved to have been the case in an epoch quite re- 
mote. The dialectic difference disappears effectively when the 
words are written with phonetic characters.” 


The same thing happens with the Chinese and Japanese; 
these people differ from each other as much in speech as in 
manners and customs. Should a citizen of Pekin address one 
of Tokio in the mother tongue of Khoung-Tseu, the-subject of 
the Mikado would surely not understand a word of what was 
said to him. On the other hand, if a Japanese, in speaking 
with an inhabitant of the Celestial Empire, should use the 
vernacular of his mother country, the follower of Tao-Tze 





1°Champollion—‘Precis du Systeme MHieroglyphique des Anciens 
Egyptiens.” Texte. p. 366. 
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would certainly be at a loss to guess at the drift of his inter- 
locutor’s discourse. But let them, instead of speaking, use 
their brushes and tablets, and at once they will be able to com- 
prehend each other perfectly. No doubt the Mayas and 
Egyptians would have been able to converse by means of the 
Same interpreters. 

Documents are wanting to obtain a thorough knowledge 
of all the characters and their homophones used by the ancient 
Mayas. We have to depend altogether on the mural inscrip- 
tions carved on the oldest monuments. But few of the signs 
transmitted to us by Landa, except the symbols of the days; 
of the months, and some of the natural phenomena, are found 
of utility in deciphering the Maya writings. 

By comparing the ancient characters of the mural inscrip- 
tions of the Mayas with the Egyptian alphabet, as reproduced 
by Champollion in his work “Precis du Systeme Hiero- 
glyphique des Anciens Egyptiens,” and by Christian Bunsen 
in his “Egypt’s Place in Universal History,” it is easy to see 
that the hierogrammatists of Egypt and those of Mayach em- 
ployed the same system of writing; and it will be shown here- 
after that the sculptors in both countries carved the characters 
on the monuments in an absolutely identical manner. 

Can we account for this identity by invoking the theory of 
casual coincidence? or, are we justified in assuming that both 
learned the art of writing from the same teachers? But then 
comes the query: When and Where? 

Plutarch, in his Life of Solon, informs us that Psenophis 
and Sonchis—one a priest of Heliopolis, and the other of Sais 
—told the Athenian legislator that 9000 years before his visit 
to Egypt, on account of the submergence of the Island of 
Atlantis (Land of Mu of the Mayas) all communications had 
been interrupted with the Western countries. If the Egyptians 
learned the art of writing from the Mayas, as no doubt they 
did, it must have been in times anterior to the cataclysm. In 
this we would find the explanation of why identical characters 
are being found on the most ancient monuments of Egypt and 
those of Mayach, having the same meaning and containing the 
relation of the same cosmogonical traditions.” 


117.6 Plongeon—‘“Sacred Mysteries,” pp. 110 et passim. 
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It is well not to lose sight of the fact that the infancy of 
the arts, of architecture, sculpture and writing, has not yet been 
discovered in Egypt, although, from the first, they appear in 
an advanced stage of perfection. Still, every art, as every- 
thing else in nature, has its birth, its growth, its infancy, its 
youth, before reaching the state of maturity. Egyptian art and 
Egyptian civilization are no exceptions to that universal rule; 
they must have had a birthplace. It is not known to the present 
day, where they were born; the country where they became 
developed and perfected has remained a terra incognita be- 
cause students of Egyptology have failed to follow the indica- 
tions given by the Egyptians pointing toward the setting sun 
as the direction whence came their ancestors, and where their 
culture must have received its unfolding. 

With the spirit of inquiry which characterizes our age, 
with the progress of linguistic and comparative philology, with 
the prurience for independence of thought, that prevails in our 
modern society, and causes the minds of the most intelligent to 
cast off the shackles of superstition and prejudice that have en- 
slaved the judgment even of learned men in all ages; with the 
hankering after knowledge that prompts many ventursome 
spirits to travel in the remotest regions, despite dangers and 
privations, for the acquirement of it; with the light that this 
knowledge casts over the reality, and the impulses it creates in 
us to tear asunder the bonds of respect for certain ideas, many 
of them accepted by scientists, although they rest on no better 
foundation than their antiquity and the say-so of certain in- 
dividuals whose opinion is regarded as authoritative, however, 
erroneous it may be, relating to the primitive history of man, 
to his incipient steps from savagism toward civilization and 
the gradual development of his intellectual faculties; to the 
infancy of arts and sciences, and to all other benefactions in- 
herent to the truly civilized state, will some day be as well 
known through the study of the ancient monuments of the 
Mayas, in every country colonized by them, as the current 
events in the times in which we live. The writings and inscrip- 
tions of the Mayas are still an unsolved enigma for the learned. 
men of our age, even those who style themselves Americanists. 
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Who knows but that when the mystery is solved, the opinions 
held to-day by many scientists, will appear as absurd as they 
are now believed true and incontrovertible facts. 

Can it be a coincidence, for instance, that the initial letter 
of the Maya names of the objects standing for the characters 
of the Egyptian alphabet according to Mess. Champollion, 
Brugsch, Bunsen, and the majority of Egyptologists, is the very 
letter represented by said object in Egypt? 

From the study of the Troano, Cortesianus, Dresden, and 
other Maya manuscripts, we learn that the Mayas wrote their 
books in columns; invariably arranged their sentences or para- 
graphs in squares to be read downward; that at times also they 
placed them in horizontal lines, to be read from right to left, 
the authors always indicating the way of reading by red lines 
inclosing them. 

The Egyptians likewise wrote in vertical columns, suc- 
ceeding each other from right to left; or in horizontal lines, 
each sign following the one before it in the same direction. In 
remote times the Phoenicians, the Greeks and the Etruscans, 
peoples, all of them, that seem to have had intimate relations 
with the inhabitants of the “lands beyond the sea towards the 
setting sun,” wrote in like manner from right to left. The 
Mayas, as the Egyptians, in the same inscription, and at the 
same time, employed indiscriminately the three modes of writ- 
ing; that is, the ideographic, the symbolic, and the alphabetic. 

All methods of writing, as the spoken language of which 
they are the tangible expression, have been formed in accord- 
ance with the same principle—by imitation, that instinct so 
firmly implanted by nature in all thinking beings, human and 
not human, which prompts them to do what they see others do. 
Spoken language was formed by attributing to certain thoughts 
certain sounds which were imagined to convey to the mind 
their clearest expression. The spoken language of the Mayas 
is full of vocables having that origin. 

It is admitted that the invention of the art of writing orig- 
inated in the desire of presenting to the eyes, under a material 
form, the sounds perceived by the ears, so as to preserve the 
ideas conveyed by said sounds, and communicate them to absent 
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friends. The first and natural impulse was to draw, as nearly 
as possible, the forms of objects, and have these images to stand 
for their names. This method of writing has been called 
figurative. Its use is frequent in the Maya as well as in the 
Egyptian inscriptions. In time, said method became divided 
into figurative proper, figurative conventional and figurative 
abridged. 

By the figurative proper the names of things could convey 
to the mind the idea of the things themselves, more surely 
perhaps than by the most perfect phonetic system. This is 
probably why the Egyptians made use of determinative, even 
when their hieroglyphic system was perfected. No abstract 
thought, however, could be expressed by it. In order to convey 
ideas of an abstruse nature it became necessary to attribute to 
certain signs other meaning than the names and the uses of the 
objects represented by them. They then became symbols; and 
this was when the conventional figurative method of writing 
was invented. The figurative abridged mode of writing was 
so called when only part of the objects, instead of the whole, 
was represented, and the same signification or value given to it 
as to the complete figure. 

The names of animals were and are to this day given to 
them in accordance with the cries they utter, or because of some 
of their most noticeable peculiarities or habits. Those given to 
places and localities were in accordance with some natural 
object existing there, or any phenomenon attracting special 
attention. For instance, the ancient city of Chichen (the 
mouth of the well) was so named from a sacred well existing 
there, in which offerings were made to the god, the protecting 
spirit of the place. Even human victims were sacrificed in it, 
these being induced by the priests to precipitate themselves into 
its dark waters below, under the assurance that, in three days, 
they would come back to life. Alas for human credulity! 

Nicknames of men and women were likewise applied on 
account of some singularity or peculiar characteristic noted in 
them. The Mayas of old, we are told, were very fond of giving 
nicknames to their superiors; so are their descendants to-day. 
As a case in point, right at hand, the natives attached to the 
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writer's service, for months at a time during his explorations 
among the ruined cities of the Mayas in Yucatan, speaking of 
him, never mentioned his name, but invariably designated him 
as Ah-meexnal—He-of-the-long-beard. 

The symbolic characters, imaginative or tropic, expressed 
thoughts that cannot fall under the senses. These were con- 
veyed by means of special signs; they were true enigmas. For 
instance, the equilateral triangle was regarded as representing 
the Divine Spirit of the universe. In the symbolic writing it 
expressed the idea of worship, among the Mayas as with 
Egyptians. The image of a serpent was the symbol of the 
ocean, among the Mayas, and its head alone, in the figurative 
abridged, was the sign of it and had the same significance— 
more, it represented power. | 

The symbols representing the names of the clans, tribes, 
and men, often the figures of animals or imaginary beings, are 
called totems. Love of the tribe, of the country or of its chiefs, 
often led to the worship of these chiefs or to that of the tribe, 
or that of the country; this in modern times has been called 
patriotism. The totem of the United States is the eagle; that of 
England, the lion; that of France, the cock; that of Russia the 
bear; andsoon. The totem of the Maya empire was a serpent 
with inflated breast, can. This became the symbol of royalty. 
We see it adorning the public edifices of the ancient Mayas, as 
well as the crowns and vestments of the Egyptian rulers. The 
totem of the Maya prince, Coh, whose name means leopard, 
was the figure of that animal, whose skin was also worn as a 
mantle by the high priests of Osiris in certain religious cere- 
monies. It was a badge worn by the Egyptian monarch when 
performing that office. The totem of Osiris when portrayed 
as King of Amenti, was a crouching leopard. We see it in the 
statue of the Sphinx. The totem of Prince Coh’s sister-wife, 
Moo, meaning Macaw, was an image of that bird. In Egypt, 
the totem of Isis, sister-wife of Osiris, was a vulture, but that 
of a crouching she-leopard when referred to as Queen of 
Amenti, the place where went the souls of the deceased, in the 
West. One of Isis’ names was Mut, or T-mau, the mother. 

Princess Nike’s totem was a flower, this being the meaning 
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of her name. She was the sister of Prince Coh and Queen 
Moo. According to Plutarch,” Nike was likewise the name 
of the sister of Isis and Osiris. Strange correspondence! Prince 
Aac’s totem was a tortoise. Aac was the name of that animal, 
whose images adorn the walls of the palace of said prince, the 
murderer of his brother, Prince Coh, in Mayach. In Egypt 
Set, also called Nubti, was likewise the murderer of his brother 
Osiris. The mother of the Maya personages here mentioned 
was called Zo2, (Bat.) Her totem was a bat with extended 
wings, as in the act of flying. She is so represented at the south 
extremity of the entablature on the east facade of the House of 
the Governor at Uxmal. (See Plates 24 and 25.) By a singu- 
lar coincidence, if coincidence it be, Mut, the mother of Isis 
and Osiris, of their brother Set, and sister Nike, is portrayed as 
a woman with arms extended, to which open wings are at- 
tached; her legs are bent like those of birds when flying. So 
we learn the names of the members of the royal family of King 
Can from their totems sculptured on the walls of the palaces 
and temples built by them in Yucatan. 

It may be objected in this connection that since the Mayas 
adopted as their own the names of animals, plants, or inani- 
mate objects, they could not have been far removed from the 
state of savagism, or were at most only half civilized. If this 
be true, then we must admit that the nations we to-day call 
civilized are only half so, seeing that individuals, many of 
them belonging to the most educated and refined classes in our 
communities, are named Mr. Lyon, Mr. Fish, Mr. Wolf, Mx. 
Bear, Mr. Parrot, Mr. Flower, Mr. Wood, Mr. Green, Mr. 
Black, Mr. White. 

Many of the personages who flourished in the early ages 
of their nation, when history had become tradition among the 
Mayas, had been vouchsafed, after their death, the honors of 
apotheosis—as testified by the haloes that surround the brows 
of their portraits, carved in high relief and placed between the 
eyes, above the trunks of the mastodon heads that adorned the 
east facade of the Palace and Museum at Chichen, and also 
the entablatures of the other walls of the monument. The peo- 


162Plutarch—“De Iside et Osiride.” S. 12. 
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ple attributed to them power over the various forces and phe- 
nomena of nature, rendered homage and offered sacrifices to 
their totems, before which they knelt. 

The Mayas who established themselves in the Valley of 
the Nile, no doubt brought with them many of their religious 
observances, among others the worship of their ancestors. 
Have we not here an explanation of the origin of the ap- 
parently absurd animal-worship of the Egyptians, the meaning 
of which was lost for the ignorant masses, so that it degenerated 
in time into that of the animals themselves? 

The carving of the characters forming the mural inscrip- 
tions on the monuments of the ancient Mayas, recalls vividly 
the manner in which those of Egypt were executed. In fact 
the execution is identical. It depended on the material of 
which they were made—stone, wood, stucco—also on the 
greater or lesser skill of the sculptor. The inscriptions carved 
on stone are executed in four different styles: intaglio, high 
relief, demi-relief and bas-relief; those on wood being in bas- 
relief and intaglio; those of stucco in demi-relief. Very few 
indeed were merely delineated or painted on the walls. Ves- 
tiges of such, however, have been discovered in the city of 
Kabah and other places. The probability is that this style was 
mostly confined to books and the adorning of vases, but very 
seldom employed on edifices except in localities well protected 
from the deteriorating action of the elements. The reason for 
this is most simple. The aim of the historian was to leave a 
lasting record of the principal and most notable events in the 
history of their nation; they consequently consigned their nar- 
ratives to the most enduring material they had at hand, so 
that the narrative might reach posterity and last as long as the 
stone itself. They knew that colors, however great the care 
taken in their preparation, are evanescent and easily destroyed ; 
and, although they painted all their sculptures and inscriptions 
with appropriate tints, they did not depend altogether on them 
—and yet their scientists had found means to render them well- 
nigh indelible. Their pigments were mostly, if not altogether, 
vegetable.” 

"‘'18The writer has discovered the majority of the plants from which the 


artists obtained their pigments. Many of these are still used by the natives 
to prepare their dyes. 
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When they desired to preserve the memory of great and 
extraordinary occurrences they had their narrative cut in in- 
talglio into the hard lithographic stone, which is very abundant 
in that country, such inscriptions being less liable to be de- 
stroyed by the action of the elements. This method was used 
particularly for the writings that we find in the interior of the 
edifices, suggesting that their contents were regarded as being 
of the utmost interest. Such is that in the Akab-sib, on which, 
as already said, is recorded the terrible cataclysm during which 
the “Land of Mu” was engulfed; or that other inscription, 
twelve meters in length, in the building called by the natives 
Chiic-kan-chob, that recites the history of the people in times 
anterior to that terrible catastrophe. 

Champollion has called this method bas-relief dans le 
creux and says it was proper to the Egyptian art, and the most 
generally used. The inscriptions on the facades of the build- 
ings were all worked in high and demi-relief. Many are the 
edifices whose walls are covered with complex ornaments of 
this kind. Among others is the east facade of the palace at 
Chichen (see Plate 7 in THE WorD of May, 1913), where 
the myth of the creation of the world is pictured according to 
the doctrines of cosmogony held by the learned Maya priests. 
The facade of the west side of the Sanctuary at Uxmal (see 
Plate 26) is one of the most beautiful specimens of that style. 

How strikingly grand and imposing must have been the 
appearance of these edifices when they were in perfect con- 
dition and the Maya empire was flourishing. Their walls, so 
artistically sculptured, so gorgeously ornamented with pre- 
cious historical inscriptions and religious devices and em- 
blems; with the totems and monograms of the names of the 
builders and those of the rulers; the whole covered with hard 
and highly polished stucco, and brightly colored, the sculp- 
tures with brilliant yellcw on a red background. 

The stucco was placed over the designs following their 
lines, to a thickness of three or four-eighths of an inch. It was 
very fine, compact and hard, and with the coating of colors it 
served as a good preserver to save the works from being injured 


44Champollion—“Précis du Systéme Hieroglyphique.” Texte. p. 309. 
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by the steely tooth of Time, and the atmospheric influences. 
In fact in many places it still adheres firmly to the stone which, 
under it, appears intact as if recently placed in the wall. It is 
not, therefore, surprising to meet with patches of these interest- 
ing ancient works of art that, after having remained thus 
sheltered for ages, still look as fresh and entire as if they had 
just received the finishing touch at the hand of the sculptor. 
Where, however, the stucco has fallen, leaving the stones de- 
nuded and exposed to the disintegrating action of the wind, 
the rain, the solar rays, their surface looks as if worm-eaten, 
full of holes more or less deep, many as much as half an inch 
in depth, according to the greater or lesser hardness of the 
stone, the longer or shorter lapse of time during which they 
have been exposed to the air, and their position respecting the 
cardinal points. As a general rule the stones exposed to the 
north and east are more injured than those facing west and 
south. 

The history of the edifices, the panegyrics of the builders 
and of the restorers, are generally sculptured in demi and bas- 
reliefs of exquisite workmanship, and with surprising delicacy 
of details. So also were the inscriptions and mementoes 
worked on the funeral columns and stellae erected on the 
tombs and mausolei of eminent personages. Some of these 
inscriptions were inclosed in cartouches as in Egypt. 

The ancient sculptures on wood were exquisitely chiselled 
in intaglio and bas-relief. The wood generally chosen was 
zapote, which is very hard, close-grained and durable. The 
beautiful finish of these carvings would seem to strengthen the 
supposition that the artists must have used more perfect and 
harder tools than chisels of flint or axes of obsidian. 

The inscriptions and other sculptured ornaments made of 
stucco, at least those specimens seen by the writer, were by no 
means to be compared, in point of artistic skill and beauty, 
with those executed on wood or stone. 

The temple of Kabul at Izamal seems to have been 
adorned with stucco work in high relief. Part of a frieze* 
on the west side of the mound represents a man in a 


*See Le Plongeon—“Queen Moé and the Egyptian Spynx,” p. 197. Plate 
LXVIII. 
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very constrained posture; in fact he is ta oxuu9-ial, “thrice 
bent” as the legend over the back says. He seems wedged 
in between appliances of torture. His abdomen rests on a 
small narrow stool; his hands are firmly secured in stocks: 
his feet are caught between two instruments in the form of let- 
ters that make the word uuch, “crushed,” or uua, “bent’’; his 
body is supported on his knees and elbows only; his bowels pro- 
truding through his back hang from his neck. He has been 
sacrificed to the gods. If voluntarily or not it is impossible to 
know, as the inscription over the figure is destroyed. That in 
front of it informs us that he is a welcome offering from Ux- 
mal. It reads Noocol Uxmal—u tem kam uuchah—“He on 
all fours from Uxmal—The altar accepts his crushed body.” 


It is yet a mooted question whether or no the Egyptians 
sacrificed human bodies on the altars of their gods. Diodorus 
emphatically says” that not only was it lawful to offer red oxen, 
but also red-haired men were sacrificed by the Egyptian kings 
on the altars of Osiris. Plutarch, on the authority of Manetho 
affirms’ that formerly in the city of Edithya (Eileithyia) they 
were wont to burn even men alive, giving them the name of 
Tythos, and winnowing their ashes through a sieve to scatter 
and disperse them in the air, which human sacrifices were per- 
formed in public, at a stated season of the year during the dog- 
days. On the other hand, Herodotus™ censures the Greeks for 
supposing the Egyptians capable of immolating a human 
being, forgetting that when the Nile failed to rise above twelve 
cubits, and they feared a famine, a young maiden was thrown 
into the Abyss of Waters, amidst imposing ceremonies to 
propitiate the god Nilus. 


The custom of sacrificing prisoners of war obtained among 
the early Greeks. So we read in Homer’s Iliad™ of twelve 
Trojan captives being killed at the funeral of Patroclus, to ap- 
pease his manes; and in Herodotus” of Menelaus immolating 

266Diodorus—Lib. 1, 88. 
4*Plutarch—“De Iside et Osiride.” 3-73. 
™Herodotus—Lib. 11, a 
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two young children to calm the sea. Offerings of children were 
also made to propitiate the winds.” 

Be it as it may regarding human sacrifices among the 
Egyptians, the picture of one of them on the frieze of the 
temple of Kabul at Izamal, shows that at one time they took 
place in Yucatan. 

If we examine the features of the victim it is easy to per- 
ceive that this man did not belong to the Maya but to the Mexi- 
can race. Human sacrifices were introduced by the Nahualts 
when they invaded the peninsula. Villagutierre y Soto 
Mayor’ informs us that the Mayas at first were opposed to 
the barbarous practices of these foreigners; but in time they 
became accustomed, and were reconciled to their savage 
religious practices. 

Judging, however, by the sculptures on Prince Coh’s mau- 
soleum at Chichen, where he and his wife are represented by 
their totems, he as a leopard, Queen Moo as a macaw, both 
eating a human heart (see Plate 27), and by the inscriptions 
surrounding the figures, stating that these hearts are those of 
fallen foes, it would appear that even among the cultured 
Mayas, as with other peoples in remote ages, it was customary 
to eat the hearts of brave enemies killed in battle, in the belief 
that the victor would become imbued with their courage. 

Champollion, describing the tracing of hieroglyphs by 
Egyptian sculptors, says: “Certain hieroglyphs sculptured on 
stone or drawn on various materials are executed with great 
taste and often with such minute care as not to allow the small- 
est detail to be overlooked. * * * The vivid brightness of the 
colors with which the signs were covered, some according to 
the indications suggested by the nature of the objects portrayed, 
others in conformity with certain conventional rules, added to 
the richness of the characters and made the imitation more 
startling—We will give to these hieroglyphs that offer a com- 
plete and detailed representation of physical objects the name 
of pure hieroglyphs. This kind seems to have been reserved 





1Virgil—Enaeid—Lib. II, 126. _ ’ 

NVilligutierre y Soto Mayor—Historia de la Conquista de los Itzaes y 
Lancandones en la America Septentrional—Lib. VIII, Cap. XII. 

72Champollion—‘“Précis du Systéme Hieroglyphique.” Texte. p. 309. 
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principally for public monuments, and corresponded to the 
magnificence of the constructions. The sculptors executed the 
pure hieroglyphics in three different styles: 1. In bas-reliefs 
very little raised, particularly in the interior of temples; 2. In 
base-reliefs hollowed (dans le creux), a method particular to 
the Egyptian art. ‘This second method is also that most gen- 
erally used; the temples, the obelisks, and several stellaes offer 
most beautiful models of it. 3. They traced the contour and 
all the internal details of the hieroglyphics on stone or metal 
with a very sharp tool. There are also inscriptions in hiero- 
glyphics pure traced first by a brush and then colored.” 

So, besides the alphabetical signs used by the Mayas and 
the Egyptians being the same, it is now evident that the mode 
of tracing them in the mural inscriptions was also identical. 
Should, however, any doubt of that fact linger in the mind of 
the reader, a glance at the inscriptions from the monuments in 
Egypt and those in Mayach will suffice to dispel all uncer- 
tainty, and convince him of another fact which has been hinted 
at more than once in these pages; to wit—that the Egyptians 
and the Mayas must have learned the art of writing from the 
same teachers; and that these teachers were Mayas. 

Colors were likewise symbolical among them, and often 
used in lieu of writing by the hierogrammatists. The mean- 
ings attached to them have been explained in another work, © 
to which the reader is respectfully referred, it being useless to 
encumber these pages by a repetition of the explanation. 





187 e Plongeon—‘Queen Moo and the Egyptian Sphinx,” pp. 90 et passim, 
99 et passim. 
(To Be Continued.) 











AN EGYPTIAN LOVE SPELL. 
By MARIS HERRINGTON BILLINGS. 


ACK DRUMMOND was a youthful cynic. He be- 
lieved only in substantial facts. He never took pen in 
hand to write what he characterized as drivel. He took 
himself very seriously, and if he wrote of women it was 

but to sneer at their little follies for which older men loved 
them. If the subject was men, he took pains to point out all 
their vices and forget to mention the virtues of which we all 
have a small share. 

The world fell short of his ideal. For his chief to com- 
mjssion him to write a love story was more than absurd, for 
he was 27 and quite impervious to the charms of lovely woman 
and above such sentimental trash, and he slammed his hat 
down in no very pleasant frame of mind, as he entered his 
bachelor apartments in Harlem. 

It was the week before Christmas. The glad spirit of the 
season pervaded the very air. Jack sat in his cozy den, a black 
scowl on his handsome face. He was looking into the fire as 
he watched the smoke curl in soft grey spiral from his glowing 
cigar; his thoughts were of his home in England. The son 
of landed gentry, he had irrevocably disgraced himself by 
being cashiered from the Army, all on account of a pretty 
gaiety girl who, at the last moment, had thrown him over for 
a millionaire. 

He had then come to America, the Mecca of broken- 
hearted failures, to take up the severed strands and begin life 
anew. An old friend of his father gave the young fellow a 
chance on the staff, and he had turned out a fair dramatic 
critic. But to be told to write a love story full of heart throb 
was the last straw. His mind absolutely refused to work on 
such a subject. 

Just at this moment his eye caught the gleam of a jewel 
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on his little finger. Only two days before our story opens Jack 
had been passing a Broadway store, and this strange ring had 
attracted his attention. It was an Egyptian scarab made of 
green jade, surrounded by thirteen small rose diamonds; the 
face of the scarab was covered with hieroglyphics, which to 
the initiated meant the word “Besa,”’—in fact it was a beauty 
ring of ancient Egypt, sacred to the Goddess of Beauty, and 
worn perchance in the long ago by some beautiful maiden, as 
a love charm. An overpowering desire to possess that ring 
came over Jack, and he drew a check for a hundred dollars, 
for which at this moment he sighed with many regrets. He 
had no idea that any significance was attached to a “Besa” 
ring; it was merely the odd design that had taken his fancy, 
and now he possessed it, he wished he had his money back. 

As he turned his finger this way and that, to note the 
sparkle of the tiny gems, he rubbed it lightly on his coat sleeve 
to bring out the scintillating gleams; then suddenly a strange 
thing happened. The electric lights went out, plunging the 
room in darkness, but on the instant Jack noticed it was not 
the ordinary darkness of night, for a soft silvery mist filled the 
room and, sitting quietly there in the midst of it, Jack had a 
curious sensation as of one beholding a vision. It was as if 
he were seated in a darkened auditorium and seeing a bril- 
liantly lighted scene thrown on the screen before him. 
Spread out before him, mysterious and indistinct, lay Ancient 
Babylon. He knew it by the mighty walls that rose forty 
cubits in height, and wide enough to drive six chariots abreast. 
This wall surrounded the city of huge buildings, palaces and 
houses made of sun-dried bricks, with layers of rushes and 
palm leaves laid between each strata of bricks. 

At intervals were gates of solid brass, which were orna- 
mented with curious patterns and fantastic designs which rep- 
resented Gods, men and winged animals; wide streets ran from 
each of the gates, and crossed each other at right angles; a 
beautiful stone bridge spanned the Euphrates between the two 
great palaces. 

Looming, vague and shadowy, like a ghostly giant, rose 
the tower of Belus. This was the most wondrous structure in 
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the City of Babylon. It was six hundred feet high, which is 
higher than the pyramids. It was built in eight sections, each 
one smaller than the other, and instead of stairs there was a 
sloping terrace on the outside, wide enough for chariots, and 
beasts for sacrifice to ascend. This great tower was sacred to 
Belus. The whole temple was adorned with idols of the Gods. 
for the Assyrians worshipped the stars as Divinities, Nebo, 
Beli, and Ashtoreth, Queen of Heaven, were among the 
higher Gods, while the Sun, Moon and the five great planets 
were supposed to time the inevitable march of the universe, 
which moved to the seven mysterious tones of music. Sac- 
rifice and votive offerings were freely given to those countless 
stars, that gem the Southern Sky, under the title of the Host 
of Heaven. 

Next to the Temple was the old palace, strongly fortified. 
On the opposite side of the river was the new palace, with its 
pleasure grounds and preserves, which covered a space of 
eight miles. Within this park were the celebrated hanging 
gardens, which consisted of terraces one above the other, raised 
upon pillars higher than the walls of Babylon. They were 
first floored with cement and lead, then covered with earth in 
which were planted the most beautiful shrubs and flowers to 
be found in the world. It was a perfect wilderness of myrtle 
and flowering almond trees, with here and there a dwarf 
cypress outlined against the sky. Only the music of the splash- 
ing fountains awoke the echoes. Fit abode for royalty during 
the heat of the Assyrian day. 

The sun was slowly sinking to rest, flooding the desert in 
a marvelous manner. The sky was a faint green, tinged with 
streaks of orange and crimson, while the sands glowed like 
molten gold. Across this moved a glittering procession, whose 
rear guard was still below the sky-line of the desert. This 
formidable array of stately spear-men, bronzed and scarred, 
represented the famous horsemen of Assyria returning from 
conquest. Ahead of this glittering pageant, mounted on a su- 
perb Arabian charger, rode a tall man who managed his horse 
with all the grace and dexterity of youth. His dark eyes shone 
with a soft light, and his black curls fell in loose clusters on 
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his tanned brow. He was arrayed in splendor. His armour, 
inlaid with gold, reflected the crimson rays of the sinking sun, 
so that he seemed to be enveloped in a mass of fire. And he 
rode swiftly on. His shield was studded with precious stones; 
from his left shoulder hung a mantle of crimson silk, bordered 
with heavy fringe of gold, and even the heavy spear he carried 
in his hand was plated and ornamented with the same precious 
metal. For Magon was none other than the shield bearer of 
the King, and was now on his way to the new palace, to ap- 
prise the Queen of the near approach of her lord and mas- 
ter. Magon rode on with the speed of the wind; and 
raising his spear, he passed unchallenged thro’ the brazen 
gates, until he crossed the bridge, where he was met by a mes- 
senger from the palace, who had long waited this horseman 
in shining armor. Magon proceeded with difficulty thro’ the 
streets, until he came to a flight of broad marble steps, flanked 
by colossal bulls with eagles’ wings and human heads. These 
were interspersed with gigantic lions with wings. 

At length Magon was led into the presence of the Queen 
of Assyria, and humbly prostrated himself at her feet. He 
dared not raise his eyes, for had he not heard that the Queen 
was an enchantress, who could beguile a man’s soul out of his 
body. He was aware of a strange, subtle perfume like Attar 
of roses, mingled with incense, that seemed to pervade the air. 

“Rise, thou faithful messenger,” said a musical voice. 
Magon sprang to his feet at the Queen’s bidding and stood 
before her, a rare specimen of manly beauty. His grace and 
bearing attracted her eye, and her glance rested upon his hand- 
some face with more than a passing glance of admiration. 
And Magon took courage to present on a silver tray, a brass 
cylinder covered with cuneiform writing, which held a roll of 
parchment. She gave him a smile and said carelessly: 
“Thinkest thou I am so dangerous to look upon that thou 
darest not raise thine eyes?” 

“The light of thy countenance hath dazzled the eyes of 
thy servant,” he said humbly. 

“Nay, I would have thee look at me,” said the Queen. 
“Surely I can afford to be gracious to the trusty messenger that 
my Lord hath selected.” 
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At these words Magon ventured to scan the face and form 
of the celebrated Queen, of whom he had heard so much, 
whose intelligence and beauty had made her a power in the 
East. She reclined on a couch of silver and ivory, and her 
beauty possessed a nameless charm that won all men with a 
glance. Her form was matchless in its symmetry; every ges- 
ture represented grace and dignity. With a man’s power of 
mind and force of will, those bright eyes had the genius to 
command an army. Her hair was bright yellow like rippling 
gold. Her eyes were greenish grey, and shone like two emer- 
alds in the light of fading day. They were most wonderful 
eyes; they not only won, but compelled admiration. Her ex- 
quisite face had the delicate color of a pink tinted rose and 
bore the stamp of pride and resolution. In the curves of that 
rosy mouth and her well-moulded chin, a close observer could 
detect the firmness that could carry out any wicked design 
her brilliant mind might plan, with stern implacable hardness, 
immovable as Fate. 

But the comely warrior only saw a superbly beautiful 
woman, who glanced with approval on him; and under the in- 
fluence of her smiles, he began to expand like a flower in the 
sunshine, although the remnant of common sense he had left, 
told him it was well for those who served royalty to have no 
eyes, no affections, no sympathy. 

She was clad in a robe of golden tissue, and girdle of star- 
shaped ornaments which denoted her divine origin. 

“The army hath returned victorious, most gracious 
Queen, with unlimited spoil and many captives.” 

“And my Lord is safe, as usual?” she said with a laugh, 
“Well, come again; thou shalt be my chosen messenger hence- 
forth.” 

With these words she turned on him one of her rare in- 
toxicating smiles, and the young warrior left her presence 
dazed and confused, like a man waking out of a dream. 
He was rather sorry he had taken the fancy and pleased the 
eye of the Queen, for he knew it were wiser to trust himself to 
the winds of the Khamsin than dare question the caprices of a 
willful woman, even if she did wear the diadem of Assyria. 

As he walked through the wide streets of Babylon, before 
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his eye there arose a vision of a delicate face with rich southern 
coloring and jet black curls, with great serious brown eyes and 
a rose bud mouth. 

On the way from Egypt, as the captives had filed past the 
King’s chariot, the shield bearer had been told to lift the veil 
of a Jewish maid, so that the King could gaze on the girl’s 
face, Magon had scarce heeded the maid; she being of the cap- 
tive race, whom the Egyptians held in bondage; a race that 
scorned to mix with their conquerors or intermarry with 
strangers. But when at the King’s command Magon had 
roughly pulled aside the veil, he had been astonished at her 
beauty and held speechless by her haughty glance. Something 
had passed from her eyes to his, and he had been the captive 
ever since. In his heart a spirit had come to dwell, for good 
or evil. He had fallen in love with the Jewish maid. 

The King had given her but a passing glance, but the 
Chief Eunuch had found that the girl could dance divinely, 
and she had danced before the King, and his gracious majesty 
had chosen to be well pleased. The graceful swaying like a 
lily in the breeze to the melody of unseen players, had soothed 
his savage soul. 

On the first night in Babylon it was the custom of the 
Queen to receive her Consort and his chief officers at a great 
state banquet given in honor of the return of the warriors from 
conquest. The King had been in the saddle since day-break; 
he was weary with the endless ceremonials, the sacrifices to the 
Gods and the posing before the people. Turning to his master 
of ceremonies he said: “I am weary; bid the music play and 
have the Jewish captive dance, for my tired brain seems 
soothed to slumber as I watch her flying feet. Oh, great Baby- 
lon, to be once more within thy walls, after all these months 
of marching across the burning deserts. "Tis well to behold 
peace, plenty, revelry, wine and women,” he said with a sigh 
of relief. 

At this moment the music burst forth in a weird melody 
and the slim little dancer entered, clad in a robe called a 
Sindone, a species of fine tissue, delicate in texture, of a pale 
nile green color, and worn only by Royalty. It was embroid- 
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ered in threads of gold, and she wore a wreath of white lotus 
flowers on her dark hair. 

A storm of applause greeted the performance of the 
maiden, who had found favor in the eyes of the King, and she 
retired amid a shower of lotus blooms which the guests tore 
from their wreaths and threw at the feet of the slave. 

But ’twas with a heavy heart that Miriam crossed the 
great court-yard, for she had to pass the band of captives, her 
own people, huddled together like sheep. Fain would she be 
among them, but the eunuch hurried her along through the 
building where the slaves were quartered, and the host of 
heaven and all their glory shone down in eternal splendor on 
the pomp and magnificence of the royal court of Babylon. 


PART II. 


"Twas now verging on midnight. The King and Queen 
had gone to their respective palaces, and Magon stole away 
from the revellers.. He made his way to the hanging gardens 
where brooded the solemn hush of night. The wild birds had 
long sought their nests, and the graceful deer reclined in the 
dark shadows that lay across the smooth green turf of the sur- 
rounding preserves. The dim recesses of its silent groves were 
bright as day, for a full moon shed its silvery light over the 
beautiful scene. The sight of the little dancer, amidst all the 
splendor of the court, had aroused Magon’s protective nature. 
What could he do to show her she had a friend at Court. Oh 
that he could mount his good war horse and drive away into 
the desert. Better a goat’s hair tent in the wilderness with 
her, than be a favorite of the fierce old king. Far better her 
talent had not been discovered and she were the meanest slave, 
- drawing water for the herds and camels, than living in a palace 
of gold. She had crept into his heart unawares. He was de- 
termined to see her this very night, tomorrow might be too late. 
Nay, he would talk with her this very hour, before the Gods 
had time to cast his own lot beyond recall. So he hurried thro’ 
the shadows of the sleeping gardens, for the King’s shield 
bearer could pass unmolested by the guards. On he went to 
the great brick building, where the dancers were quartered. 
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Outside its grim walls Magon paused, and, softly imitat- 
ing the call of the murkowis, or ring dove, calling to its mate, 
he waited. 

In a short time a lithe, graceful figure glided like a pale 
ghost from beneath the shadow of the tower, and flitted past 
him in the moonlight. Magon followed discreetly, as soon as 
he had made sure that no eye but his had seen that ghostly 
form. 

Plunging into the shadows he came up with her. “Oh 
Queen of my heart, thou hast risked thy life to answer my call; 
but I must ask thee, art thou willing to trust me? I will take 
thee away from the palace. I know where I can hide thee, 
and tomorrow eve we will away across the desert to Palestine. 

“T would that we could, my Lord; but a Jewish maiden, 
according to the laws of our people, cannot mate with an 
Assyrian. But alas! our hearts are wayward, and all the laws 
ever made cannot stay our hearts from loving; and I love thee. 
I know full well_that thou wouldst try to see me to-night, 
for thine eyes did tell me so,” she said shyly. 

Now Magon loved the little maiden with all the warm 
and stormy passion of his race and climate. “Let us defy the 
laws and Royalty,” he whispered. ‘We can but die once.” 
And he folded her in a loving embrace. “What can I do to 
prove to thee that I love thee better than lifer” 

“Naught just now,” she said smiling, “but I will prove to 
thee how much I love thee. See! this is my Besa ring, ’tis 
charmed; it was given to me by an Egyptian Priest who told 
me that if 1 parted with it I should sacrifice the dearest wish 
of my heart; that love, happiness and life would leave me, and 
the one to whom | gave it would gain those gifts; and its power 
would be lost to me, until once more it should be placed upon 
my finger by the one [ love.” 

“Dear heart! if thou believest what is written in the stars, 
then thou shouldst be more careful of thy priceless charm. J] 
would not deprive thee of it for a moment of time. I wonder 
if the amulet controls destiny; or is it destiny that gives value 
to the amuletr 

“T know not dear one; but we shall see.”” With that she 
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slipped the ring on the little finger of his right hand. As he 
drew her close to his heart, she whispered: “I would be quite 
willing to pay the price,” and she hid her face on his shoulder. 
Then suddenly he felt her shiver from head to foot, and she 
grew deadly pale in the moonlight. There was a thrill of 
fear in her voice as she whispered: “Oh Magon pity me; save 
me; oh what shall I do? methinks I saw the green eyes of the 
Queen gazing upon me from yonder bushes.” 

‘Nay, nay, dear love, thy fears doth run away with thee; 
but still it were best to fly, for ’tis said she walks, like the 
leopard, by night, in this, her favorite retreat, and, pressing her 
hand hastily to his lips, he watched her glide swiftly into the 
shadows. As she disappeared he drew a sigh of relief and 
stood motionless as a statue; his heart was beating wildly, for 
now he could plainly hear a soft measured tread and the 
rustle of a woman’s garment. He turned his head, and there 
stood the Queen. Trembling in every limb, Magon prostrated 
himself on the marble walk at her feet. 

“Arise Magon,” said the soft purring voice of the Queen, 
“wert thou worshipping the stars when I approached thee?” 

“By the beak of Nisrosh, I was but thinking of thy divine 
self, your Majesty,” he answered with ready wit. But the eye 
of the Queen narrowed to a mere slit, and her fair face be- 
came rigid. Such a gleam had Magnon often beheld in the 
eyes of the King when condemning some poor wretch to death. 

“Tf thou canst read the stars, perchance thou canst see thy 
destiny written there. I am glad to see thou art on guard in 
my garden; thou hast managed well; thou art in truth a cour- 
tier as well as a soldier. Thy Queen is gratified to know thou 
art here; thy thoughts cannot fly too high, Magon. Aspire to 
the highest. Ashtoreth, the Queen of Heaven, smiles on 
thee.” 

She laid her white hand on his arm with a flattering ges- 
ture, and he felt the blood mount to his brain and the color to 
his cheeks at the thrilling touch. The male heart never be- 
comes too old to respond to the flattery of a lovely woman, and 
his boyish vanity triumphed over his heart. He smiled well 
pleased to have won the fancy of the great Queen. 


“T believe that man makes his own destiny,” whispered 
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the Queen softly. “He can rise to great heights or sink un- 
known, according to the woman he chooses.” 

She glanced keenly at his face, then she walked slowly 
away, following the winding path, grave and abstracted, as 
though weighing in her mind some mighty matter of state. 

Magon stood looking after that superb figure, his heart 
sick with fear. His head swam round, as he thought with 
horror of the narrow escape he had from being actually 
caught caressing the little captive. Nay, it was impossible? 
The Queen could not have seen her, for Miriam had fled fully 
two minutes before he had heard even the rustle of her gar- 
ments, or the footsteps of her attendants. Thus to himself did 
he speak; for alas he felt very weak. “Methinks the desire of 
the Queen is like the hot winds of the desert. Death doth 
follow in its wake,” he said with a sigh. 

The Queen went to her gorgeous apartments, where scat- 
tered around were costly articles of furniture, ivory couches 
covered with the skins of lion and leopard, silken cushions and 
tables of elaborate Egyptian carving. She seated herself in 
a gilded dipros, and bade her hand-maidens take down her 
hair, which covered her like a fleece of gold. Presently she 
spoke, in a languid tone, saying: “What maiden wore a pale 
green sindone tonight?” 

Her attendants looked at each other and trembled. At 
last one ventured to say: “The Babylonian robe hath been be- 
stowed, oh Queen, on one of the captives, a Jewish dancer, 
who hath found favor in the eyes of the King.” 

“Ah, so, bloweth the wind that way,” said the Queen. 
“She hath made the long journey across the desert, and hath 
more than a winning way.” 

She clapped her hands, saying to the black eunuch, who 
answered the call, “Bring the Jewish dancer before me, now.” 

With a wave of her hand she dismissed her attendants, and 
in a short time the Nubian returned, leading Miriam into the 
dread presence of the Queen, who surveyed the trembling 
maiden with a scornful curl of her lips. 

She looked her over from head to foot and said with a 
sneer, “Thou poor grey linnet, methinks thou wilt be better off 
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in a cage, lest the eagle soaring through the limitless ether 
take a fancy to thy dun plumage.” 

Miriam glanced up at the rosy smiling mouth, at that 
beautiful face, and noted with growing terror the cold pitiless 
gleam in those brilliant eyes. 

With indolent grace the Queen moved her chair, rubbed 
her dainty foot across a carved ornament set in the floor, and 
behold! the great marble slab began to slide back, disclosing 
to view a black yawning pit. With a gesture the Queen com- 
manded the eunuch to lower the girl therein, saying coldly: 
“Tf thy moans and howls disturb my slumbers, I will send thee 
a couple of scorpions to keep thee company.” 

With that she touched a spring and the slab rolled silently 
into place; and the Queen lay calmly down upon her silken 
cushions and fell asleep. 

The following evening when the sun was filling the west- 
ern sky with glory, the Queen sat before her burnished mirror. 
“Tire me well,” she said with a laugh, “I would make an im- 
pression tonight.” As she gazed at that faultless face and form 
not an eyelid quivered, nor did her jeweled hand even tremble 
as she smoothed her fair hair. She was hard and white as 
marble. In that bosom no thought entered of the fair blossom 
lying in a crushed and helpless heap beneath her gilded chair. 

Now as the evening began to wane the fierce old King 
thought more than once of the new dancer. As he sat on his 
throne, his face lightened and his scowl fled, when the musi- 
cians began to play the familiar tune; but a dark-skinned maid 
from Arabia was dancing, and then came a fair-haired, blue- 
eyed dancer from Lybia, famous for generations as dancers at 
the Court of Pharoah. 

“Now bid the Jewish maid dance,” he said with a wave 
of his hand. “From this moment she is free.” 

The Master of Ceremonies fell at his feet. “Oh Sire, 
naught can keep the evil tidings from thine ear. The Jewish 
maiden hath disappeared from the palace. Perchance the 
Gods hath spirited her away, for none in Babylon hath beheld 
her this day.” 

For a moment the King spoke not a word, then his eye fell 
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upon his shield bearer, who stood stunned at the news. The 
King became very angry. Had Magon dared to aspire to the 
maid? He had noted that often on the journey he had given 
water-skins to the maid on the march. 

‘“‘Magon,” he said in a voice of thunder. The soldier 
saluted and prostrated himself at the feet of the irate King. 
“Knowest thou aught of the Jewish captive?” 

“Magon’s tongue clove to the roof of his mouth. He 
could not answer for sheer terror as he thought of her probable 
fate. At length he stammered: “Nay, I swear by the seven 
stars that I know nought of the maid or her whereabouts, oh 
great King, nor have I seen her this day.” 

“Thou liest,” said the King, eyeing the young warrior, 
sternly. For Magon’s confusion was plainly visible to all. 

“By Ashtoreth, this is too much,” said the King, spring- 
ing to his feet, his voice shaking with ungovernable rage. “TI 
believe thou art lying, not only hast thou seen the maiden, but 
thou hast helped her escape from Babylon. Ho, Guards, 
away with him. He shall pay the penalty; let him die at sun- 
rise. Cover his face and lead him away.” 

At this moment the Queen entered the great hall and her 
keen eye noted the guards dragging Magon away. She raised 
her eyebrows with just the faintest flicker of surprise, for she 
had heard that stentorian command even in the outer court, but 
knew not who it was that was being led forth to die. She 
passed swiftly to the foot of the throne, and lifting the King’s 
sceptre, she kissed it in token of submission, while she veiled 
her blazing eyes. 

“Your gracious Majesty, dost remember ’tis thy natal day, 
the day on which thou art wont, as a rule, to extend mercy to 
those who offend thee. Spare then, I pray thee, thy shield 
bearer, oh King.” | 

“Nay,” said he with a frown, “his offense is one I will not 
overlook. I have spoken.” 

No sooner had the King retired for the night than a slim 
young warrior in shining breast plate and helm, with a face 
like Shamash, the God of Light, was seen to pass the guards, 
to whom he presented the King’s own signet, and entered 
unchallenged the cell of the prisoner. 
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Magon looked up astonished at this bright vision, then 
prostrated himself at the feet of the warrior, for he recognized 
it was none other than the Queen. 

“See how I forgive thy infidelity, 1 have come to save 
thee, Magon. Outside the walls is waiting the swiftest drome- 
dary in the land of Shinar. Fly to my own citadel of Ascalon. 
There thou wilt be safe in the city of refuge.” 

She looked tenderly down on the kneeling figure at her 
feet, leaning towards him with a graceful pliancy of a young 
palm bending in the evening breeze, and even his love and 
longing for Miriam, which burned in his heart, could not sub- 
due the passionate admiration he felt as he gazed into the eyes 
of the loveliest woman on earth. 

Meeting his glance, her own wayward heart kindled into 
fire. She laid her hand tenderly on his shoulder, with a ges- 
ture that was a caress. “I have come to save thee,” she said 
softly. “I could not let thee die. I give thee thy life as a free 
gift. Thou leavest behind thee a Queen, aye, but a woman 
after all. A Queen, forsooth, who thought to love and cherish 
thee, but the Gods have interfered in our love-making and in 
the moment I gained thee, I lost thee as well.” 

Magon sprang to his feet. “Oh, Queen, I have but one 
desire, to live and die at thy gracious feet.” 

“Tis well,” she said, “I bid thee now ride for thy life to 
the city of refuge. Farewell, beloved,” and she glided away, 
followed by the shield bearer. 

She let him out of the brazen gates with her own hand, 
and the sunrise saw him leagues from Babylon and well on his 
way to Ascalon. 


PART III. 


Now the scene changed, and before Jack’s astonished eyes 
was the stage of the Hippodrome, with its gorgeous ballet, the 
dancing figures moved swiftly, like the changing colors in a 
kaleidoscope, and conspicuous among them, he saw Miriam, 
the captive maid of Babylon. 

The orchestra was playing a soft dreamy melody. Every 
pair of hands in the big auditorium was clapping a warm 
welcome to the little dancer; her eyes were like stars; her 
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dusky cheeks like the petals of a rose. One could see she was 
very happy; she loved her art; it filled her life; the sound of 
the music, the applause of that vast audience satisfied her. The 
one great wish of her heart was that she might some day dance 
before a crowned head; and she hoped that it might be a 
fierce old King, with a kindly smile. If she could only dance 
before that old tyrant, she felt the supreme moment of her life 
would come, and then only would she be mistress of her art. 

Jack seemed to know this intuitively, and watched the 
scene as if fascinated. Then suddenly the silvery mist faded 
away, the electric lights went up, and Jack rubbed his eyes in 
amazement, as he glanced round his familiar rooms. “Good 
heavens! have I been dreaming,” he said, in a bewildered way, 

“or was it an optical illusion?” 

The next evening found this cynical young man at the 
Hippodrome, just to satisfy himself that the vision he had seen 
was not a mild form of indigestion. Seated in the second row 
of the orchestra, Jack saw that every detail of that ballet had 
been faithfully reproduced in his room. At the first bars of 
the music that preluded the third act, he knew he should see 
Miriam in that shimmering robe of pale green tissue. She 
came on in a triumphant burst of music, and danced down to 
the footlights. She saw him, their eyes met, and they looked 
at each other in a long, strange gaze; she nearly lost her step, 
and shivered visibly as she glided into the wings. 

After the performance she was not surprised to see the 
tall stranger talking to the manager; and a few moments after 
she was bowing. While a conventional introduction was being 
spoken, her heart was beating wildly, as she heard him say: 

“May I have the pleasure of a few moments’ conversation 
with your Miss Darrel, may I present you with a little trinket 
that I think once belonged to you in the long agor” 

“How strange,” she murmured. 

“When you parted with it you lost your life, love and 
happiness, all that made life worth living. And I have a fancy 
to return to you again that ancient charm—your long-lost Besa 
ring.” 

He held out to her the ring, and she slipped it on her 
slender finger, saying softly: 
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“T was told not long ago that I should receive a gift that 
had once belonged to me in a former life, and that it possessed 
the power to bring me love, protection and perfect happiness.” 

“I am quite certain it will,” said Jack gallantly, “you 
once gave that ring to me and I now return it with my best 
wishes. If you could only take the donor as well as the charm,” 
he said ruefully. 

And Miriam, looking up into the dark eyes so quizzically 
looking down, replied: 

“Time makes no difference in our innate philosophy. With 
the Moslems of the East I say, why not! Allah is great! ’tis 
his doing Kismet! You and I are but instruments in the hands 
of fate. I feel sure we belonged to each other in the long 
past. So why oppose that fate,” she said with a roguish smile. 
And Jack Drummond, who sneered at love, agreed joyously it 
was useless to fight Kismet. 


FLASHES OF INTUITION. 
By O. N. SCHOU. 


NTUITION is not so common as the use of the word may 
indicate; it has little to do with sensuous things. Intui- 
tion is not a belief, not a process of thinking, nor im- 
pressions of the senses. 

Intuition is immediate knowledge. An intuition may be 
likened to a ray of light, shining through the darkness and 
making visible what was before unseen. Sometimes a poet 
gets a flash of this light, and he translates what he sees into 
words, and we say he was inspired. 

Although intuition seems to come without direct effort, 
it must be worked for in many ways. An unselfish life of 
action with high aspirations and persistent efforts to solve the 
problems of life will prepare one for flashes of intuition from 
the realm of his true being. 














THE PYRAMID OF XOCHICALCO 


By AuGustus LE PLoNGEON, M. D. 


PART II. 


DECIPHERING THE GLYPHS 


EFORE beginning the deciphering of the 
records sculptured on the sides of the 
mausoleum, it is necessary to state that 
the inscriptions are written in the ancient 
Maya language with Maya and Egyptian 
hieroglyphic characters. Like the Egyptian, 
they have to be read generally horizontally 
from right to left, sometimes also vertically 
beginning at the top, according to what the 
sculptor thought best in arranging the char- 
acters for the harmony of the general design 
and, perhaps also, to suit the space at his 
disposal. Some of these signs were purely 
alphabetic, others syllabic, others symbolical, 
yet others pictorial and some ornamented. 

As far back as May, 1886, the writer pre- 
sented in his book “Sacred Mysteries Among 
the Mayas and the Quiches.’ “ the ancient, 
hieratic alphabet of the Mayas, discovered by 
him, side by side with the hieroglyphic Egypt- 


“Le Pongeon. “Sacred Mysteries Among the Mayas and the Quiches.”’ 
Introduction—page XII. 
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ian alphabet published in the works ot 
Champollion le jeune,’ Samuel Birch,’ and 
others; yet it may not be out of place if repro- 
duced here* to enable the reader to better un- 
derstand the following explanation of the in- 
Scriptions carved on the sides of the Pyramid 
of Xochicalco. By this interpretation the con- 
tention of the author—that the Mayas and 
Egyptians must have learned the art of writing 
from the same masters. perhaps in the same 
schools, unless they learned it one from the 
other—will be proved, although this conten- 
tion is denied by the majority of the learned 
professors of American archaeology, who are 
still seeking a key to the Maya books and ixi- 
scriptions, which they continue to regard as 
undecipherable rebuses. It is ‘certain “that 
the Mayas did not learn the use.of: the ‘fetters 
from the Egyptians. The Eyyptians never 
claimed to be the inventors of their alphabet, 
but attributed it to Thoth, their god of wisdom 
and letters.” 





3Champollion le jeune. Systeme Hieroglyphique des Anciens Egypt- 
ens.”” Planches VI., also “Alphabet harmonique’’—pp. A to K. 

\4Samuel Birch apud Bunsen. “Egypt’s Place in Universal History.’’ 
Vol. V. 


*See Plate 5. The alphabet reproduced here is fuller than the one re- 


terred to, as a number of characters were discovered and added since 1886. 
M. A. B. 


15Plato—*‘Philebes’”’ Pietschman—**Hermes Trismegistos.”’ Brugsch— 
‘Religion and Mythology of the Ancient Egyptians.” P. 446. 
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By comparing the Maya and Egyptian 
alphabets (see plate 5) it becomes evident 
that the ancient system of writing was identi- 
cal in Mayach and Egypt. Are we toaccount 
for this identity on the theory of casual co- 
incidence ? 

It is not probable that the inventors of 
the Maya alphabet and those of the alphabeti- 
cal signs used by the Egyptians would have 
represented the same sounds of the human 
voice by exactly the same characters had 
they worked apart or not learned from the same 
schools. By what strange coincidence had the 
inventor of the Egyptian alphabet stumbled 
upon the geometrical figure am.” = 
representing in straight lines 
the. geographical contour of the Maya 
peninsula and’ealled this figure Ma, the 
the radical -of.ilie name Mayach, of the Maya 
empire? And how came he to give to that 
syllable ma the meaning of site, place, country, 
thus indicating that the shape of the charac- 
ter was suggested to his mind by that ofa 
place or country well known to him, and 
where his ancestors might have dwelt? 

On the other hand, it is easy to under- 
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stand why the Maya hierogrammatist should 
have selected this identical geometrical figure 
to represent the letter M, initial of Ma, radical 
of the name of his country, and given it the 
meaning of earth, of land par excellence. 


Again, how account for the inventors of 
the Maya and Egyptian alphabets having 
taken the figure of a serpent with dilated 
breast, like the asp when excited by anger, 
to stand for the letter N? 

That the Mayas should have adopted it 
is quite conceivable since this figure is exactly 
the shape of the countries of Central America 
where, in remote times, the Maya language 
with its many dialects was spoken. On ac- 
count of that peculiar shape it was called 
Nohcan* the great serpent, Yucatan being the 
head as it was the seat of the government of 
the Maya empire, whose kings bore the title of 
Can (serpent), while the isthmus of Panama 
iormed the tail. But why should the Egypt- 
ians select this same figure of a serpent with 
inflated breast for their letter N? And why 
should they and the Ethiopians adopt it as 
the badge of royalty and divinity ? 

Again, why should the Egyptians have 
taken, as did the Mayas, the wavy broken 


\6Lopez de Cogolludo. Historiade Yucathan,”’ Lib. I. P. 2. 2d. column, 
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line A\ AWN , symbol of a serpent in 


motion, as another sign of the letter N, and 
to represent water, they being a people 
living in a valley away from the sea? 

That the Maya hierogrammatist should 
have done so is easily explained, their country, 
bathed on the east by the Carribbean Sea and 
on the west by the Pacific Ocean, was well 
nigh surrounded by the sea which, among 
other names, they called Canah, the mighty 
serpent, representing it in all their writings by 
the image of a serpent, or more generally by 
the head of this animal. 

The letters M and N are not the only 
ones represented by objects the inital letters 
of whose names are the characters these ob- 
jects stand for. In fact such is the case in 
both the Maya and Egyptian alphabets, for 
all the letters. 

Anyone versed in the reading of Egyptian 
hieroglyphics having a knowledge of the 
Maya language, will meet with no difficulty 
in translating the inscriptions carved on the 
Pyramid of Xochicalco. 

With these preliminary remarks, and 
with the aid of the preceeding alphabets let 
us begin the study of the sculptures and in- 
scriptions, and try to make out their meaning. 
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After glancing at the sculptures that 
cover the walls of the monument, when, from 
among the maze of lines and figures, the eye 
begins to disentangle the designs and discern 
the objects they represent, the attention is first 
called to two large heads with open mouths and 
hanging tongues, one being placed at each 
end of the wall and as if looking at one an- 
other (Plate 6). Their noses, with water 
spouting from the nostrils, touch the under 
side of the fillet. These are the heads of ser- 
pents, the undulations of whose bodies, cross- 
ing and recrossing the width of the wall, form, 
as it were, a frame for the other designs and 
inscriptions that fill the space between them; 
their tails, formed by jets of water, meet in 
the middle of the wall. These serpents do 
not symbolize the country, having no wings, 
no dart at the tail. ,They are not the emblems 
of the rulers of the country, since they are not 
covered with the ceremonial mantle of 
,.eathers, insignia of the king, and their tails 
are devoid of rattles. Scattered over their 
bodies, serving as an adornment, is the orna- 
mented sign need times repeated. 
is one of the many letters of the 
Maya and Egyptian alphabets; it corresponds 
with our Latin H, andis pronounced ha. But 
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ha is the word for water, both in the Maya 
and Egyptian languages.” 

Again, on the sides of the serpent’s 
bodies, likewise serving as adornment, is this 
other sign NS) , also a symbol of water, 
image of x the crest of the wave 
about to break, expressed by the Maya word 
uncicitha. It is also the letter U of the Maya 
and Egyptian alphabets, radical of the many 
Maya words whose meaning is to rise curling, 
to turn upon itself as a wave about to break 
on the shore. 

The artists, then, inform us that the ser- 
pents sculptured by them, in this instance 
are emblematic of the sea, the ocean, Kanah, 
always figured in the Maya writings as a ser- 
pent, and generally, for the sake of abbrevia- 
tion, by simply the head of an ophidian, as 
already said. 

Under the design occupying the space 
within the first undulation of the serpents’ 
bodies is the following inscription: 


6G DOOO0G6D 


It is composed of the character 6» H 
twice repeated for the sake of sym- 


metry in the drawing. It stands for the word 


ah, the masculine article, the mighty, and 


17J. P. Perez Maya Dictionary—Beltram de Sta. Rosa, Birch Egyptian 
Dictionary in Bunsen—Egypts Place in History. 
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of four dots OOO . These re- 
present the numerical 4, 
can, in the Maya language. But this vocable, 
among its many other acceptations, is also 
the generic name for serpent, corresponding 
to ophidian in English and other modern 
tongues, The inscription therefore tells us 
what the serpents carved on the sides of the 
mausoleum are intended to symbolize. It 
reads canah, the mighty serpent, the sea, the 
ocean. 

The very prominent place given to the 
serpents in the sculptures would convey the 
idea that those who indited the record, wished 
to transmit the knowledge that the ocean 
played a most important part in the events 
whose occurence they thus intended to com- 
memorate among coming generations. 

Depending from the open mouth, serving 
as the forked tongue of the serpent is the sign 

chi of the Maya alphabet. Chi is the 

Maya word for mouth; but it is also the 
radical of the verb chictah, to shake a liquid 
up and down, this side and that. 
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Under this sign, and to explain the up- 
lifted position given to the serpents’ heads, is 
the word 


~~ 6D GD CX~ 
which reads \ ~ N, ha, 6» 


U, uaan, reared itself up. In 
re of the open mouth we see this other 


word 6> ha, 6> ha, .AANN, which 


reads hahan, suddenly. 

The characters thus far interpreted can 
be rendered into English as follows: The sea 
violently agitated in all direction suddenly 
rose. 

The design which most calls the attention 
next to the serpents bodies and heads on the 
north, south and east sides of the monument, 
and twice repeated on each, is this: 


It is composed of the 


characters VW H, and 


U, twice repeated, 
- placed on the top of 


—— 





the sign Vat which in 


the Maya and Egyptian 
alphabets correspond to 
our Latin K. It is the 
symbol of an edifice, a 
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temple, kuna in the Maya language. These 
form an inscription recording the destruction 
of edifices; while the design placed under it 
tells of the location of the country where the 
catastrophe occurred, and how everything 
was reduced to ashes before being finally en- 
gulfed by the waves of the ocean. 


The characters “rr and (5. lo- give 


the word huu, which signifies destruction, and 


is the radical of the majority of vocables 
meaning ruin, destruction." Being placed 


over the sign We it stands, in the present 
instance, for the verb huubul, to cause 
edifices to crumble. 


The design immediately under 
the characters CS just explained is 
composed of four pictorial parts. The exterior 
one, inclosing the others, is intended to repre- 
sent the curve of the general outline of the west- 
ern coasts of the Atlantic ocean; that is, the 
eastern shores of the American continent 
from New- 
foundland in 
the north to 
Cape St. Roque 
in Brazil in the 
south. The 
basin of the 








‘8Pio Perez—Maya Dictionary. 
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north Atlantic ocean is always represented 
by the Maya hierogrammatists by this sign 

. The quadrilateral figure with- 
mp Nae in said symbol is one of the 
Signs in the Maya and Egyptian alphabet 
corresponding to our Latin M. It reads, in. 
the Maya and Egyptian languages, Ma—the 
land the country. Within the quadrilateral 
are pictured an animal’s face, seemingly that 
of a tiger, with the mouth wide open yy 

\ 


and the rump of a quadruped, Ppa, 


is to open the mouth, and yit, is the 
croup of an animal, in the Maya language. 


The two figures then read ppay, a verb, 
signifying to be reduced to dust, to ashes. The 
meaning of the whole pictorial inscription is 
therefore: The land situated in the basin of 
the Atlantic ocean was reduced to ashes. 

Besides this most explicit declaration 
that the monument was erected to preserve 
for unborn generations the memory of a terri- 
ble catastrophy, emphasized by being twice 
repeated on three of the faces of the mausol- 
eum so that the beholders might be impressed 
with the great importance attached by the 


builders to the relation, above the main design 


19TroanofMs. Part I., Plate XIII., Div. 3. Le Pongeon Queen Moo, etc. 
Introduction p. LX. 
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but still inclosed within the first undulation of 
the body of the serpent adorning the north half 
of the wall of the base of the edifice, is found an- 
other paragraph no less important for the com- 
pleteness of the record, although written with 
smaller characters. In fact this should be 
read first as it makes known the cause, or at 
least one of the causes, of the ruin that befell 
the country whose name is therein mentioned. 
=\wh ae Beginning the reading of this 
Va paragraph on the right we find the 
letter i of the Maya and Egyptian alpha- 
bets, which corresponds to the Latin 
C, and is pronounced ca: immediately above 
itis the sign == of the same alphabets 
equivalent to N, we thus have the word == 
can, a Maya particle, which in composi- Vas 
tion with a verb, indicates that the action, ex- 
pressed by said verb, takes place suddenly. 
Next is the picture of aladle —= vy” hopob, 
in the Maya language. Hop is the radical of 
many words whose meaning is to burn with 
flames. The ladle in this instance stands for 
the verb hoopol, fire to break out bursting into 
flames. 


Canhoopol then means—fire suddenly broke 
out bursting into flames. 





*0Sir Gardner Wilkinson. Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians—Vol. II. Chap. VII. p.46. Illustration. 
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PHOTOGRAPH FROM WHICH DR. LE PLONGEON MADE HIS TRANSLATION 


See plate 6 for view of the entire wall 
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The CD under the handle of 
the ladle is——\" composed of the Maya 


and Egyptian letter ' M, ma, 
the land, the country, and of the 
symbol \—“o of the land of Mu, according 
to the Maya hierogrammatists, and meaning 
among the Egyptians, the land toward the 
setting sun’ in the Atlantic ocean. Under 
this is the Maya character TH pronounced 
tha, radical of thab, to set on fire, and of many 
other vocables conveying the idea of setting 
‘on fire, of burning. 

The entire inscription comprises within 
the first undulation of the serpent sculptured 
on the north half of the east wall* (see plate 7) 
of the mausoleum reads: Canoopol Mu thab 
huubul kanah ma ppay, which may be freely 
translated: 

Fire broke out suddenly, bursting into 
flames, in many parts of Mu, setting fire to all 
edifices that, crumbling, were destroyed. The 
country situated in the basin of the Atlantic 


ocean was reduced to ashes. 


21Troano MS. PartI. Pl. XI. Middle section. 
Part II. Pl. I1.—III. 
Le Plongeon—“Queen Moo and the Egyptian Sphynx.” Introduction 
p. LIX. 
*Plate 7. Photograph from which Dr. Le Plongeon made the above 
translation, see plate 6 for view of the entire wall. 








MAN AND THE ZODIAC. 
By FRANCES ALLEN ROSS. 


HE Zodiac is the plan upon which everything from an 

atom to a cosmos is built, maintained and reabsorbed. 

The mind, thinking from within, expands by an in- 

herent law of its thought in the form of a circle. 

This circle projected is represented by the zodiac of the 
heavens. 

Thus, we have the constellations of the zodiac as the outer 
circle, enclosing a small circle, which is the human zodiac. 
If we draw straight lines from the circumference of the outer 
to the inner circle they will touch those points in the body 
which represent or reflect the corresponding force in the great 
circle usually spoken of as the Grand Man. 

Again if we draw a human figure with its head at aries 
and the feet touching the head, and the entire body in the form 
of a circle we find aries over the head, the sign taurus over the 
throat, cancer at the breasts, leo at the heart, virgo at the 
womb, libra at the crotch, scorpio over the prostate gland, sa- 
gittary over the thighs, capricorn over the knees, aquarius at 
the calves and pisces at the feet. 

The human body is a reflection or minature of the great 
cosmic body, each sign or division of which represents a great 


being; that which includes all is represented by the sign aries, © 


the head. In the head of man is the brain, the instrument of 
conscious action, within which are the ideals, from which 
proceed all that he can possibly create. If man has no ideal, 
he cannot have anything corresponding to it, either in his body 
or his environment. 

The first logos, represented by taurus, is that which is re- 
ferred to as “In the beginning was the word.” The word in 
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man is represented by a sound, emitted through the throat. 
Sound is the creator, preserver and destroyer of forms. This 
can be illustrated by sprinkling sand on a glass plate and then 
drawing a bow across the edge of the plate, so as to produce 
a sound. The sound will cause the sand to assume definite 
forms. The same pitch will always produce the same form; 
no two pitches can call into existence the same form. When 
a human being knows how, he may become a creator through 
his own spoken words. In fact, we do constantly create—but 
in ignorance. Every word spoken tends to quicken or to de- 
moralize and destroy the speaker. By means of speech, man 
invokes the creative principle of taurus, or motion; he sets 
in action those forces which react upon him for good or evil. 

Gemini, the twin, is substance; in its own state one, which 
becomes dual in manifestation. It is the soul principle, re- 
flected in the shoulders, arms and hands. These bodily organs 
work out what the mind sets in action. The arms and hands 
are great reservoirs and distributors of electricity and magnet- 
ism. ‘They bless, cure, heal, destroy, according to what they 
are made to do by the thought. Gemini stands for the second 
logos. 

Cancer, the breath or nascent mind, is the third logos. In 
all early cosmogonies the breath is referred to as the in- 
telligence pulsating and moving upon the waters of life. Its 
vehicle in man is the lungs. 

The mind starts out on its journey through life as a 
breath, and at the sign of the breath manifestation begins. 
That is to say, the archetypal quaternary, consciousness, mo- 
tion, substance, and breath—or, what in theosophical terms 
would be the absolute, reflected in atma-buddhi-manas—is 
ready to begin its descent into matter. 

Leo, virgo, libra and scorpio compose the creative prod- 
uctive and reproductive quaternary. These forces repre- 
sented in the body by the life principle, the principle of form 
or astral body, sex, and the masculine symbol, are concerned 
in the production of a physical body. 

Physical man enters the world at libra, as a male or a female 
body. This sign is directly opposite the sign of consciousness 
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and is its reflection in the physical plane. This is the sign of 
balance. It is at this turning point or pivot of the circle that 
we determine our future careers. We may use the creative 
quaternary for physical expression and turn earthward, or 
we may follow the line of the occult zodiac, and raise by 
thought, the life developed into form, through desire, into the 
path upward, the arc of the circle extending from the co- 
ccygeal gland (scorpio) through the terminal filament in the 
spine to its connection with the spinal cord (sagittary), thence 
to the center opposite the heart (capricorn), and from there 
upward to a point between the shoulders (aquarius), to the 
neck, cervical vertebrae (pisces), and from the cervical ver- 
tebrae to the interior of the head. 

This is “The Path,” spoken of in theosophical literature 
and described in detail in “Revelations,” where the various 
centers are referred to as the seven cities of Asia Minor. The 
only way in which we can prepare for this path or work out 
the occult zodiac, is by first determining what we shall create. 
At present desire draws us outward and earthward; but by 
living a life of purity in thought, we begin to create a 
new heaven and a new earth. 

Just as the physical body is created by the union of male 
and female germs, so the spiritual body is created by the union 
of solar and lunar germs. The solar germ is furnished the 
body, and renewed each year. The lunar germs are generated 
each month within the body, and are either lost or retained. 
If retained, they pass upward to the head, the passage occupy- 
ing the period of a month. 

Since there is no possibility of the conception of a spir- 
itual body until we have learned how to retain these lunar 
germs, it is evident that we must follow out this process. 
Theoretically it is simply expressed by—living a life of purity. 
We soon discover, however, that habits not only of a life time, 
but of past lives, weaknesses of various kinds—physical, men- 
tal and psychic—make themselves known and prevent our 
attainment. We must not only be pure in action: we must 
know how to resist the subtle forces on the astral plane; and, 
we must be pure in thought. 
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We may rest assured, however, that with the ability to 
even conceive of such a vehicle as a spiritual body, the aspira- 
tion to prepare for its creation, and the thought continually 
applied thereto, we must eventually purify and transform the 
desire nature. 

We are told that the material used in our present bodies 
is used in the building of our next -bodies, and so on. The 
physical body is to be the matrix of the psychic, mental and 
spiritual bodies. The first man is of the earth earthy, the last 
man is the Lord from heaven. Thus, as we have borne the 
image of the earthy, we may bear the image of the heavenly. 
As the ideal precedes the manifestation, so must the ideal of 
a spiritual body precede the creation of a spiritual body. 

What is our ideal? Is the mind looking into the depths 
of desire for it, or upward to the Higher Self. Are we look- 
ing at God or Deus inversus, which we call the devil? 

The great lessons for us to learn from the Zodiac are: 
where are we in the zodiac, and whither are we going. The 
path of desire will keep man continually reincarnating on 
earth; the path of duty will lead him on to the Divine pres- 
ence—Consciousness. 




















DOGMA AND RITUAL 
OF 

HIGHER MAGIC (HAUTE MAGIE) 

By ELIPHAS LEVI 


Translated from the French by Major-General Doubleday. 
Annotated by Alexander Wilder, M. D. 


(Continued from page 44). 
SPELLS 
FONS. (THE FOUNTAIN) 
OcuLus. (THE EYE) 


FULGAR. (LIGHTNING) 


HE Great Master has said: “The man who looks 
upon a woman with an impure desire profanes that 
woman.” What we will with perseverance we ac- 
complish. All real volition is confirmed by acts. 

Every volition confirmed by an act is itself an action.’ Every 
action is subject to a judgment, and this judgment is eternal. 
These are dogmas and principles. 

According to these dogmas and principles the good or 
evil which you desire either for yourselves or others, to the 
extent of your will and in the sphere of your action, will 
infallibly happen either to others or to you, if you confirm 
your will and if you accomplish your determination by acts. 

Acts should be analogous to the volition. The will to 
injure or to make oneself loved, in order to be efficacious 
should be confirmed by acts of hatred or of love. 

All that bears the imprint of a human soul pertains to that 
soul. All that man has appropriated in any way whatever 
becomes his body in the larger acceptation of the term, and 
everything done to the body of a human being is felt again 


*Action relates to the power; its operation and general process: an act is the 
thing done, the effect of the other. 
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whether mediately or immediately through that person’s soul. 

Therefore every species of action hostile to our neighbor 
is regarded in moral theology as the beginning of a murder. 

To cast a spell is a manslaughter, so much the more cow- 
ardly as it evades the sufferer’s right of defence and punish- 
ment by the laws. This principle once established, for the sat- 
isfaction of our conscience and as a warning for the weak, let 
us fearlessly affirm that it is possible to cast a spell. 

Let us go further and affirm that it is not only possible, but 
somehow necessary and fatal. It is incessantly done in the 
social world unconsciously by the persons acting and those sus- 
taining action. The involuntary spell is one of the most ter- 
rible dangers of human life. 

Passional sympathy necessarily submits the most ardent 
desire to the strongest will. Moral maladies are more con- 
tagious than physical ones, and there is such success in infatua- 
tion and fashion that we might compare them to leprosy or 
cholera. 

We die from an evil association (mauvaise connaissance) 
as from a contagious contact; and the horrible malady which 
for a few centuries only, in Europe has punished the profana- 
tion of the mysteries of love, is a revelation of corresponding 
laws of nature; and yet it presents but a feeble image of the 
moral corruptions which result continually from an equivocal 
sympathy. They tell of a jealous and cowardly man who, to 
revenge himself on a rival, infected himself with an incurable 
disease and the curse of partnership in a marriage-bed.”_ This 
horrible story is that of every magician, or rather of every 
sorcerer, who practises spells. In order to poison he poisons 
himself; in order to torture he tortures himself. He inhales 
hell in order to exhale it. To cause death in others he gives 
himself a mortal wound; but if he has the sad courage to do 
it, it is positive and certain that he will poison and kill by the 
sole projection of his perverse will. 

There may exist loves which kill as surely as hatred, and 
the enchantments of kind feeling are tortures to the wicked. 
The prayers addressed to God for the conversion of a man 
bring misfortune to that man if he is not willing to be con- 





*Such a story is related of Francis I, who came to his end, it is asserted, in that 
way. 
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verted. There are—as we have already stated—fatigue and 
danger in struggling against the fluid currents, set in action by 
chains of united will. 

There are, therefore, two sorts of spells: the znvoluntary 
and the voluntary. We can also distinguish the physical spell 
from the moral one. 

Force attracts force; life attracts life; health attracts 
health; it is a law of nature. If two children live together— 
especially if they sleep together—and one is weak and the 
other strong, the strong one will absorb the vital energy of the 
weaker one and the latter will waste away. This is why chil- 
dren ought always to sleep apart. In boarding-schools certain 
pupils absorb the intelligence of other pupils, and in every 
circle of men there is soon found one individual who controls 
the volitions of the others. 

Casting spells by currents is a very common thing, as we 
have remarked. We are carried along by the crowd morally 
as well as physically. But what we have more particularly to 
establish in this chapter is the almost absolute power of the 
human volition, in the determination of its acts, and the influ- 
ence of every exterior demonstration of a will even over exter- 
nal things. 

Will-spells are still frequent in our rural communities, 
because the natural forces among ignorant and isolated per- 
sons act without being weakened by any doubt, or by any diver- 
sion. A frank hatred, absolute and without any mixture of 
repulsed passion, or of personal cupidity, is a sentence of death 
under certain given conditions, for the individual that is the 
object of it. I say: “without any mixture of amorous passion 
or-cupidity”; because a desire, being an attraction, counter- 
balances and annuls the power of throwing its face out upon 
objects. Thus, for instance, a jealous man will never place 
his rival efficaciously under a spell, and an avaricious heir 
will never abridge by the sole act of his will the life of a 
miserly and long-lived uncle. Spells attempted under such 
conditions react on the one who tries to produce them, and are 
salutary rather than hurtful to the individual who is the object 
thereof, for it extricates him from a hateful action which is 
destroyed by exalting itself beyond measure. 
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The word envoitement (spell), very energetic in its 
Gallic simplicity, admirably expresses the very thing that it 
signifies: envoultement, the action, so to speak, of seizing and 
enveloping some one in a spell, in a prescribed operation of 
will. 

The instrument of spells is nothing else than the great 
magic agent itself, which, under the influence of a wicked voli- 
tion, then becomes really and positively the devil. 

Witchcraft, properly so called, that is, the ceremonial op- 
eration with a view to cast a spell, only acts upon the operator 
and serves to fix and to confirm his will by uniting a definite 
purpose with perseverance and effort—two conditions which 
render the willing effective. The more difficult or horrible the 
operation, the more effective it is, because it acts more on the 
imagination and confirms the effort in direct proportion to 
the resistance. 

This explains the strangeness and even the atrocity of the 
operations of black magic among the ancients and in the mid- 
dle ages;*® the devil’s masses; the sacraments administered to 
reptiles; the effusions of blood; human sacrifices and other 
monstrosities which are the very essence or reality of the goétic 
art of necromancy. Such practices have drawn in all ages 
upon sorcerers the just repression of the laws. Black magic is 
really only a combination of sacrileges and of graduated mur- 
ders in order to pervert forever a human will, and realize in a 
living man the hideous phantom of the devil. Hence it is, 
properly speaking, the religion of the devil, the worship of 
darkness, the hatred of good carried on to its highest parox- 
ysm; it is the incarnation of death and the permanent creation 
of hell. 

The Kabalist Bodin, whom we might wrongly suspect of 
having had a weak and superstitious mind, had no other mo- 
tive in writing his Demonmanzia than the necessity of strength- 
ening minds against a too dangerous credulity. Initiated by 
the study of the Kabala into the genuine secrets of magic, he 
shuddered in thinking of the dangers to which this power 





*The rites of the ancient worship abounded with such orgies, and it is very 
certain that the peculiar practices at the “Witches’ Sabbath” were copied from them 
and adapted to the circumstances of the period. It was the custom of the Popes, 
however, to denounce all heresey as witchcraft; so that the Paulicians, the Wal- 
denses and Protestants, all rest under the same imputation. 
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abandoned to the wickedness of men could expose society. 
Hence he attempted what M. Eudes de Mirville has just tried 
again among us. He collected facts without explaining them, 
and sought to demonstrate to the scientific world—inattentive 
or otherwise preoccupied—the existence of occult influences 
by the criminal operations of bad magic. Bodin was no more 
listened to in his day than M. Eudes de Mirville will be, be- 
Cause it is not sufficient, if we would impress serious men, to 
indicate phenomena and to prejudge their cause. It is neces- 
sary to study this cause, explain it, prove its existence. That 
is what we shall endeavor to do. Shall we have any better 
success? 

One may die from the love of certain beings as well as 
from their hatred. There are absorbing passions under the 
strong besetment of which one will be perceived to be wasting 
away like the betrothed brides of vampires. Not only do the 
wicked torment the good, but the good unconsciously torture 
the wicked. The gentleness of Abel was a long and painful 
spell for the ferocity of Cain. The hatred of goodness by 
bad men, proceeds from the instinct of self-preservation. Be- 
sides, they deny that their tormentors are good, and strive—in 
order to be tranquil—to deify and justify evil. Abel in the 
eyes of Cain was a hypocrite and a coward, who dishonored 
human dignity by his abject professions of dependence upon 
the Supreme Being. How this first of murderers must have 
suffered before proceeding to a dreadful attempt against his 
brother. If Abel could have understood it, he would have 
been in mortal terror. 

Antipathy is nothing but the presentiment of a possible 
spell, a spell which may be of love or hatred; for we often see 
love succeed to antipathy. The astral light warns us of influ- 
ences to come by an action on the nervous system.more or less 
sensitive, and more or less acute. Instantaneous sympathies, 
violent loves, are explosions of the astral light, caused as pre- 
cisely and not less mathematically explicable and demonstrable 
than the discharges of strong electric batteries. We may see 
by this how many unexpected dangers threaten the impious 
individual who constantly plays with fire over powder-maga- 
zines which he does not see. We are saturated with astral light 
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and incessantly send it forth from us in order to make room 
for it, and to attract it anew. 

The nervous structure which is designed both for attract- 
ing it and emitting it are specially the eyes and hands. The 
polarity of the hands resides in the thumb, and hence accord- 
ing to the magic tradition still prevalent in rural communities, 
it is necessary when we find ourselves in suspicious company 
to keep the thumb folded and concealed in the hand, and be 
careful not to look at any: one, but endeavoring, nevertheless, 
to look first at those from whom we have something to fear, in 
order that we may avoid the unexpected emanations of nervous 
fluid, and the peculiar fascinating gaze. 

There are certain animals which have the power to break 
the currents of astral light by an absorption which is peculiar 
to them. These animals are intensely antipathetic to us, and 
have something fascinating in their gaze. Such are the toad, 
the basilisk and the tadpole.* These animals, tamed and car- 
ried about us while living or kept in our inhabited rooms, pre- 
serve us against hallucination, and the forerunners of astral 
intoxication. The term ASTRAL INTOXICATION, which we write 
here for the first time, explains all the phenomena of furious 
passions, mental exaltations, and madness. 

Breed toads and tadpoles, then, my worthy sir! Voltaire’s 
disciples will say here: “take some of them with you, and do 
not write any more.” I may reply to that, that I will think 
seriously of it when I feel disposed to laugh at what I do not 
know, and to treat men as fools whose knowledge or wisdom 
I cannot comprehend. 

Paracelsus, the greatest of the Christian mages, employed 
to counteract a spell, the device of a contrary spell. He com- 
pounded sympathetic remedies and applied them not to the 
suffering limbs, but to models of the same limbs, formed and 
consecrated according to magic ceremonials. His success was 
prodigious, and no physician has ever come anywhere near to 
the marvelous cures of Paracelsus. 

Paracelsus discovered magnetism long before Mesmer, 
and had pushed to its ultimate consequences that brilliant dis- 





‘Tard, conjectured to be a contract of tetard, a tadpole. Perhaps the author 
meant a lizard—A. W. 
"Animal Magnetism. 
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covery ;—or rather, we might say, that initiation to the magic 
of the ancients. They certainly more than we, comprehend 
the great magic event and did not make of the astral light, of 
the azoth, of the universal magnetism, of the usages, a product 
of an animal and particular nature, emanating only from some 
particular beings. 

In his occult philosophy Paracelsus opposes ceremonial 
magic. Certainly, he did not ignore its terrible power, but he 
without doubt desired to cry down its peculiar usages in order 
to discredit black magic. He places the omnipotence of the 
magas in the interior and occult magnetic influence.° The 
most skillful magnetizers of our day could not express it bet- 
ter. In the meantime, he wishes that magic signs, and espe- 
cially talismans, be used to cure disease. We shall have occa- 
sion in our eighteenth chapter to return to the talismans of 
Paracelsus in touching, according to Gaffarel, upon the great 
question of iconography and occult numismatics. 

They also cured spells by substitution when possible, and 
by breaking or turning aside the astral current. The traditions 
of the rural districts are wonderful, and certainly date far 
back. They are the remains of the teachings of the Druids,’ 
who had been initiated into the mysteries of Egypt and of 
India by traveling hierophants. Hence we know in popular 
magic that a spell—that is to say, a determined and confirmed 
volition to do wrong—always obtains its effect, and cannot be 
turned back without danger of death. The sorcerer who de- 
livers any one from a charm should have another object for his 
malevolence, or it is certain that he himself will be struck 
and will perish, a victim of his own evil acts. The astral 
movement being circular, every azoth, or magnetic emission 
which does not meet its medium, returns with force to its point 
of departure. This explains one of the strangest stories of a 
sacred book; namely, that of the demons sent into the swine 
that immediately plunged into the sea. This work of high 


*“Magues, denominated by Baron Reichenbach the Odylic force. 

"The Druids and Bards constituted the sacerdotal caste of the Gallic and Kymraic 
nations. It is supposed that their rites and dogma were similar to those of the 
very oldest peoples. The Stonehenge and other like structures, the dolmens and 
monoliths, which are imputed to them have their counterparts in Arabia and Hin- 
dustan, but not in the Aryan districts. Like other priesthoods, the Druids were 
believed to possess supernatural powers, which in time were denominated magic 
and sorcery.—A. W. 
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initiation was nothing but the rupture of the magnetic current 
infected by perverse wills. “I am named Legton,” said the 
spontaneous utterance of the patient, “because we are many.’”® 

Demoniacal possessions are nothing but spells, and in our 
day there exist an innumerable number of obsessed people. A 
holy monk who devoted himself to the service of lunatics, 
Friar Hilarion Tissot, has succeeded, by long experience and 
the constant practice of Christian virtues, in curing many 
patients; and he unawares practices the magnetism of Para- 
celsus. He attributes most of the diseases to the disorders of 
the will, or to the perverse influence of extraneous wills. He 
looks upon all offenses as acts of folly and would desire that 
the wicked should be treated as sick persons, instead of exas- 
perating them and rendering them. How much time will yet 
pass before poor Brother Hilarion is recognized as a man of 
genius; and how many grave men upon reading this chapter 
will still say that Hilarion Tissot and I ought to treat each 
other according to the ideas that are common to both of us, 
taking good care to publish our theories, if we desire that 
people should not take us for physicians only worthy of being 
sent to the Hospital for Incurables? 

“And yet it turns,” cried Galileo, striking the earth with 
his foot. “You will know the truth, and the truth will make 
you free,” said the Savior of men. We might add: “You will 
love justice and justice will render you healthy.” Vice is a 
poison, even for the body. True virtue is a pledge of longevity. 

The mode of casting ceremonztal spells varies according 
to times and persons; and all artful and domineering men find 
within themselves the secrets and method of it, without even 
calculating them precisely and reasoning about them in due 
order. In so doing, they follow the instinctive inspirations of 
the great agent, which, as we have already said, assimilates it- 
self marvelously to our vices and our virtues; but we may say 
that generally we are submissive to the wills of others, through 
the analogies of our inclinations and especially of our defects. 
To caress the weaknesses of an individuality is to seize upon it 
and to make an instrument of it in the direction of the same 
errors or the same depravities. But when two natures analo- 





"Gospel, chap. V. Compare Isaiah 1 v. 4. Swine were kept for the candidates 
for initiation. They were washed and then slain. 
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gous in their defects are subordinate one to the other, a kind of 
substitution of the strong for the weaker occurs, and a'veritable 
obsession of one mind by the other. The weaker often strug- 
gles and desires to revolt. Then he falls lower than ever into 
servitude. Thus Louis XIII conspired against Richelieu and 
then obtained, as it were, his pardon by abandoning his accom- 
plices. 

We all have our predominating fault which is, for our 
soul, like the umbilical cord of its birth into sin; and the 
enemy can always get hold of us by its means. Vanity for 
some, idleness for others, selfishness for the greater number. 
Let an artful and wicked spirit seize upon this spring, and you 
are lost. You then become: not a fool, not an idiot, but posi- 
tively insane, in the full force of that expression; that is to 
say, yielding and passive to an impulsion from without. In 
this state you have an instinctive horror for everything that 
would bring you back to reason, and you do not even wish to 
listen to representations not conforming to your demented 
condition. It is one of the most dangerous maladies that can 
affect human morality. 

The only remedy for this spell is to seize upon folly itself 
to cure folly, and to procure for the patient imaginary grati- 
fications of a character contrary to those that ruined him. 
Thus, for example, to cure an ambitious person by making 
him desire the glories of heaven—a mystic remedy; to cure a 
debauchee by a true love—a natural remedy; to bring about 
for a vain man, honorable success. Teach disinterestedness 
to the avaricious, and procure them a just profit by an honor- 
able participation in generous enterprises. 

By reacting in this way upon the moral nature we shall 
succeed in curing a great number of physical ailments; for the 
moral nature influences the physical in harmony with the 
magic axiom: “That which is above is like that which is 
below.” Hence the Master in speaking of a paralytic woman, 
said: “Satan has bound her.’® Sickness always comes from 
a deficiency or an excess, and you will always find a moral dis- 
order at the source of a physical evil. It is an invariable law 
of nature. 





*Gospel according to Luke, XIII, 16. 
(To be continued.) 
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“What ts laughter, and why do 
people laugh?” 

Laughter is the expression of an at- 
titude of the mind and of the emotions 
through inarticulate vocal sounds. 
Upon the individual and the circum- 
stance exciting his laughter, depend 
the variety and nature of laughter; as 
the giggle, titter, gurgle, of simple and 
exuberant youth; the mellow, silvery 
sweet, or hearty laugh of generous 
good nature; the laugh of derision, 
scorn, sarcasm, irony, ridicule, con- 
tempt. Then there is the abominable 
laughter of the hypocrite. 

Laughter is as sure an indicator of 
the character and the combination of 
the body and mind of the one who 
laughs, as speech is the index of 
the development of the mind which 
gives it articulation. A cold in the 
head, hoarseness, or other bodily ills, 
may effect the smoothness and round- 
ness of a laugh, but such bodily im- 
pediments cannot disguise the spirit 
and character which enters into that 
laugh. 

The physical vibrations of the laugh 
are caused by the action of the vocal 
cords and larynx on the air force over 
them. But the attitude of mind at the 
time of the laugh gives the spirit to 
the laugh, and so acts on the nervous 
system as to compel such muscular 
and vocal agitations as will give body 
and quality to the sound in which the 
spirit of the laugh is expressed. 

Like many of the wonders of life, 
laughter is so common that it is not 
seen to be wonderful. It is wonder- 
ful. 

Without mind there is no laugh. To 
be able to laugh one must have mind. 
An idiot can make a noise, but can- 
not laugh. A monkey can imitate and 
make grimaces, but it cannot laugh. 
A parrot can imitate the sounds of 
laughter, but it cannot laugh. It does 
not know what it is trying to laugh 
about; and every one in the neighbor- 
hood knows when a parrot is imitat- 


ing laughter. Birds may hop and flut- 
ter and twitter in the sunshine, but 
there is no laughter; cats and kittens 
may purr, roll, pounce or paw, but 
they cannot laugh. Dogs and pup- 
pies can prance and jump and bark in 
playful sport, but it is not given to 
them to laugh. Sometimes when a 
dog looks into a human face with 
what is called “‘such intelligence” and 
with what seems to be a knowing 
look, it is said that perhaps he under- 
stands the fun and is trying to laugh; 
but he cannot. An animal cannot 
laugh. Some animals at times can im- 
itate the sounds of the voice, but that 
is not an understanding of words. It 
can at most be only an echo. A dog 
cannot understand the meaning of 
words nor of laughter. At best he 
can reflect the desire of his master, 
and in some degree respond to that 
desire. 

Laughter is a spontaneous express- 
ion of quick appreciation by the mind, 
of a condition which unexpectedly re- 
veals something of unfitness, awk- 
wardness, inappropriateness, incon- 
gruousness. This condition is pro- 
vided by some happening, or action, 
or by words. 

To get the full benefit of laughter 
and to be able to laugh readily the 
mind must, in addition to a quickness 
to understand the awkwardness, in- 
congruousness, unexpectedness of a 
Situation. have its imaginative faculty 
developed. If there is no imagina- 
tiveness, the mind will not see more 
than one situation, and therefore lack 
true appreciation. But when there is 
imaginativeness the mind will quickly 
picture from that occurrence other 
laughable occurrences and situations 
and relate the incongruities with har- 
mony. 

Some people are quick to under- 
stand a situation and to see the point 
in a joke. Others may understand 
the situation, but without imaginative- 
ness they cannot see what that situa- 
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tion. would suggest or lead to and to 
what it is co-related, and they are 
slow to see the point in a joke or 
a humorous situation and tardy in 
finding out why other people are 
laughing. 

Laughter is a necessity in human 
development, and especially in the 
development of the mind to meet all 
conditions of life. There is little 
laughter in grinding monotonous 
pressure and hardships. When life 
requires a constant struggle to get 
a bare existence, when war and pes- 
tilence sweep over the land, when 
death reaps its harvests by fire and 
flood and earthquake, then only the 
terrors and hardships and the diffi- 
culties of life are seen. Such condi- 
tions bring out and compel endurance 
and strength of mind and quickness in 
action. These qualities of mind are 
developed by coping with and over- 
coming such conditions. But the 
mind also needs ease and grace. The 
mind begins to develop poise, ease, 
grace, by laughter. Laughter is neces- 
sary for ease and grace of mind. As 
soon as the bare necessaries of life 
are supplied, and begin to give place 
to plenty, laughter comes. Laughter 
makes the mind unbend and takes 
away its stiffness. Laughter helps 
the mind to see the light and cheer in 
life, as well as the dark and cold. 
Laughter relieves the mind from 
strain after its struggle with serious, 
stern and awful things. Laughter fits 
the mind for new endeavor. By ac- 
quiring the power to laugh, the mind 
can renew its strength and cope with 
dificulties, prevent melancholy and 
even insanity, and may often drive 
away illness or disease. When a man 
gives too much attention to laughter, 
then the love of laughter prevents 
him from appreciating the serious- 
ness, responsibilties, duties and the 
work of life. Such a man may be 
easy and hearty and good-natured, 
may see the funny side of things, and 
be a rollicking, jolly good fellow. But 
as he continues to make laughter a 
pleasure, he becomes softer and unfit 
to meet the stern realities of life. He 
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may pity and laugh at the man who 
he thinks takes life too seriously, yet 
he understands and appreciates life no 
better than the one who goes through 
life carrying a heavy heart and bur- 
dened by a frown. 

More of a man’s character can be 
known in a short time by his laugh- 
ter than by his words, because he 
tries less to conceal and can conceal 
less in his laughter. With words he 
can and often does mean the oppo- 
site of what he says. 

There is scarcely any one who will 
not welcome the rich, full sounding, 
generous laughter of appreciation of 
quick wit and good humor tempered 
in its volume and tone to suit the 
occurrence and place, and who will 
fail to shun the empty gobble or cackle 
of a person who boisterously persists in 
his cackle or gobble, whether or not 
the occasion provokes it. Whether 
a person is or is not well bred, the 
fullness or shallowness of mind or 
emotion may be known py his laugh. 
Those with tendencies to nervous- 
ness, fits or hysteria, will show them 
by their short jerky, spasmodic gasps, 
or their long, sharp, piercing screams 
of laughter. The noisy, rasping, me- 
tallic sounds, the hiss, the squeal, are 
indicative of character as surely as a 
well rounded character is revealed by 
its harmony in laughter. Harmony 
in laughter shows a well rounded 
out development in character, no 
matter what may occasion the laugh. 
Discords in laughter show lack of 
development in a character, no mat- 
ter how one may try to conceal what 
he lacks. Discords give place to har- 
mony in laughter, as the character is 
developed. The tone, the pitch and 
the volume of discord in the laugh, 
indicate the lack or twist in develop- 
ment of character. 

One who has magnetism in his 
laugh is usually one of a natural and 
sensuous disposition. The crafty and 
cunning and miserly and the cruel 
will repel by their laughter, though 
they may entice or deceive by their 
words. 


A FRIEND. 








